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Art. 1.—A Narrative of the Campaign in Russia, during 
the Year 1812. By Sir Robert Ker Porter. London: 
Longman, 4to. £1. Ils. 6d. 


THE sudden destruction of the gigantic army of Bo- 
naparte in Russia at the commencement of the last winter, 
reminds us of some of the extraordinary éxertions of 
Divine Power in the Old Testament, by which the proud 
were humbled and the mighty overthrown. This valiant 
host, which the conqueror led from the banks of the 
Rhine to the eastern extremity of Europe, appeared to be 
invincible, and invincible it would have been to any hu- 
man adversary ; but its destruction was effected compara- 
tively ina moment by the reduction of the temperature 
to a few degrees more than ordinary below the freezing 
point. Whether this awful catastrophe were the imme- 
diate interposition of the great Governor of the universe, 
or whether it were the effect of ambition degenerating 
into mad temerity by unexampled success, it is of little 
difference with respect to the ultimate result in a moral 

oint of view. For the train of causation, which pu- 
nishes folly and pride, crucliy and injustice, though it is a 
part of the constitution of the universe, is nevertheless 
the appointment of the Deity. We, who have always 
been accustomed to look upon God, not as a name 
for a non-entity, but for power, and wisdom, and good- 
ness perpetually active, cannot help refe: ving to the Su- 
preme agency the memorable catastrophe which befel the 
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French armies between’ the Moskwa and the Vistula 

We do not believe that the history ofany people presents 
an instance, or rather a mass of instances of greater self-de- 
votion than what was exhibited by the Russian people on 
the invasion of their country by the French army under 
Bonaparte. Patriotism has been sometimes thought to be 
the product only of free states; but here we find it alive 
and active in every bosom under a despotic government. 
We find the inhabitants of all descriptions, both bond and 
free, boors and nobles, willing to sacrifice their property 
and their homes, all that they had most. dear, and even 
life itself, in order to preserve the independence of their 
country. When the news of the burning of Moscow by 
the citizens themselves first arrived, we believe that the 
- general sensation was that it was an act of barbarous te- 
merity and infatuated self-destruction, rather than the sober 
and deliberate result of patriotic magnanimity and prospec- 
tive calculation. But the event soon changed the general 
sentiment on the subject; and proved that it was less the 
effect of rashness than of caution, of folly than of fore- 
sight; and that, though the sacrifice was great, it was 
more than exceeded by the subsequent benefit. The 
temporary evil was more than compensated by the perma- 
nent good. The Russian empire preserved its independ- 
ence; the Russian government escaped humiliation; and 
Bonaparte experienced a reverse, which gave the first 
signal check to his unbounded ambition, and his unparal- 
leled success. 

The desperate resistance which Bonaparte experienced 
at Smolensko, or Smolenzk, and indeed during the whole 
time of his march, after passing the Russian frontier, was 
a sufficient presage of the efforts which were likely to be 
made to defeat the success of his daring and flagitious 
enterprize. But still he little thought that the patriotism 
of the Russians, and their determination not to bend their 
necks toa foreign yoke, would lead them, as an act of 
self defence, to reduce to ashes the ancient capital of the 
Czars, the object of fond and long-cherished veneration. 

At the battle of Borodino, which was one of the most 
obstinate ever fought, Sir R. Ker Porter states the loss ofthe 
Russians, in killed and wounded, to have amounted to 
not less than thirty thousand men, whilst he computes 
that of the French at more than fifty thousand. ‘ The 
horses which lay on the ground from right to left num- 
bered full five-and-twenty thousand. This wide destruc- 
tion cost both armies nearly the whole of their ammuni- 
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tion.’ After this memorable conflict, in which whatever 
might be their actual Joss, the French had certainly no 
reason to boast of their success: the Russian general 
Koutousoff, finding that Bonaparte had been powerfully 
reinforced, retired to Moscow. which, instead of staying 
to defend, he passed through and abandoned to the enemy. 
In his yin to the Emperor Alexander, on this occa- 
sion, Koutousoff having mentioned the alternative to 
which he was reduced, of sacrificing Moscow, or of 
crouching before the invader, says, 

* Moscow was left a mere desert of walls and houses, without 
an inhabitant. Call to mind what the human body is when de- 
serted by the soul! so is Moscow when abandoned by its citi- 
zens. The soul of an empire is its people; and wherever they 
are, there is Moscow, there is the empire of Russia” * * * 
‘ As long as the army of your imperial majesty exists, (and it 
will exist as long as there is a Russian alive to defend his « 
country!) the loss of Moscow is not the loss of the empire.’ 
This is the language of men resolutely determined to en- 
dure every extremity rather than that of foreign subjuga- 
tion. It ivoutien a spirit not unlike that of Rome in the 
days of republican heroism. 

Bonaparte halted before the gates ef Moscow ‘ about 
noon on the 14th of September.’ His advanced guard 
under Murat and Beauharnois entered the city with all 
the pride and circumstance of glorious war. But the 
author says that Bonaparte deferred this ceremony 
‘ until the authorities of the. city should arrive in deputation to 
invite his entrance! He looked again and: again towards its 
walls ; all seemed busy there, but nothing presented itself in 
the form he expected. The afterneon came, and yet no person 
appeared. He then took the resolution of sending a Polish 
general into the town, to suggest to the citizens the desired 
deputation. The general proceeded on his errand; and en- 
quiring his way of a resident foreigner whom chance brought 
in his path, he was conducted by this stranger to the palace 
which had been the seat of goverument; then to the police- 
office, and afterwards to the house of the governor-geueral. 
In short he made his guide lead him to every place where he 
might have any expectation of meeting a public functienary ; 
but the search was in vain. He reiurned to Napoleon with the 
information, that no /egal authorities remained in Moscow ; that 
the city was already a desert, and would soon be » heap of 
ruins, This was the first time that the tvrant’s expectations had 
been disappointed in the homage he anticipated from a captive 
city. No farce of a deputation, no keys presented, no plaudits 
of the moderation of the conqueror, were offered to the ad- 
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vancing Cxsar! Not one shadow of respect presented itself, 
worthy a Bulletin or a Moniteur! However, the invader of 
Russia would not quite relinquish his preposterous hopes. He 
flattered himself that on the next day the resident foreigners 
at least, would collect some of the terrified natives, and uniting 
themselves with them in the form of a representation of the 
city, would furnish him with some materials for publishing a 
triumph. In this expectation he took up his quarters for that 
night in the Petrofsky palace, about a mile from the St. Peters- 
burgh barrier. The wished-for morning broke, the noon suc- 
ceeded it, and still no trace of a coming deputation could be 
discerned. Incensed at this double disappointment, he at last 
gave up the expectation; and, giving orders for his guard to 
proceed, he entered the town in sullen silence. Without the 
beating of drums, the discharge of cannon, or any of the -pa- 
rade with which he usually gratified the pride of his army, he 
took possession of the capital of the Tzars !’ 

Bonaparte had scarcely entered the imperial palace 
when the conflagration began, which soon destroyed his 
hopes of providing winter quarters for his army in the 
capital of the Czars. What would we not have given to 
have had the emoticns of Bonaparte accurately described 
in this awful scene, when enveloped by more than a thou- 
sand fires, which his criminal ambition had forced the 
Russians to kindle as the last effort of patriotic martyr- 
dom, in order to rescue their country from the menace of 
his galling yoke! Are tyrants ever agitated by the senti- 
ment of retribution? If such.a sentiment ever visited the 
sensory of Bonaparte, surely it must have made its ap- 
pearance in the midst of this scene of unspeakable horror 
and desolation. 

‘From the night of September 14th until that ef the 19th, 
the fire blazed in all quarters. It first broke out near the 
Foundling Hospital, and then, almost immediately, -on the side 
of the city close to the stone bridge, and in the neighbourhood 
of the place which the King of Naples selected for his resi- 
dence. A third, and more extensive fire, burst out and spread 
itself along the face of the centre of the town. The inhabi- 
tants beheld their burning houses with a resignation which 
could only proceed from the belief that they should not long 
survive their destruction. The cenviction that their losses 
would be deprivation to the enemy also; that in the flames 
perished his most important resources ; was the tranquillizer of 
every regret. New fires broke forth wherever the French sol- 
diers directed their ruthless steps. Women cast themselves 
into the flames to escape violation ; and the blood of the brave 
Muscovite was vainly.shed to extinguish fires kindled by his 
patriot hands, 
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‘On the morning of the third day after the entrance of 
these robbers, a violent wind arose, and then indeed the con- 
flagration became general. In less than an hour the whole ex- 
tent of the capital, for many wersts, seemed a sheet of flame, 
All the immense tract of land above the river, which used to 
be covered with houses, was one sea of fire; and the sky was 
hidden from our eyes by the tremendous volumes of smoke 
which roJled over the city.’ 

Bonaparte evidently expected that, after he had ob- 
tained possession of the Russian capital, the government 
would be awed into proposals of peace, and he was, in 
some measure, the dupe of this expectation. He lost 
that time in Moscow which he might have employed in 
securing his retreat before the severities of the winter 
commenced. Finding that no flags of truce arrived, Bo- 
naparte made himself two ineffectual attempts to open a 
negociation with Koutousoff. General Lauriston, who 
was sent to the Russian head-quarters, was told by the 
venerable chief, that ‘ both his Imperial Majesty Alex- 
ander, and the nation at large, were determined never to 
listen to one pacific word, whilst a foreign soldier re- 
mained within the frontiers of their ccuntry.’ Napoleon 
then made an attempt to obtain an armistice upon the 
condition that the French army should evacuate Moscow, 
and retire upon Wiazma; but this effort proved equally 
abortive with the preceding ; and the miei conqueror, 
after this fatal procrastination, found himself compelled 
to abandon the projects of domination which he had con- 
ceived before he left the Thuilleries for his northern ex- 
pedition. 

Sir R. Ker Porter states that, before the French re- 
treated from Moscow, the part of the city which had es- 
caped the flames, was dunia by Napoleon to the in- 
discriminate havoc and pillage of his troops. The fol- 
lowing is part of the author’s, description of this scene of 
horror and cruelty, which, for the honour of human na- 
ture, we hope to be greatly exaggerated. 

‘ The demon of destruction was let loose to satiate itself with 
human misery. The soldiers of the camp and of the town 
rushed from all quarters to pursue their devastating task. No- 
thing was to be spared ; neither church, nor palace, nor private 
dwelling, was to be left unsacked, undestroyed. The Found- 
ling-hospital alone, (having been made the asylum of the 
French sick, aud which now contained several thousand of the 
— soldiers), was to be exempt from the torch of annihi- 
ation.’ 

‘It is not possible for any imagination that has not seen the 
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acts then committed, to form any conception of their va- 
riety of wickedness; of their demoniac wantonness of 
cruelty.’ 

‘Thousands of these French ruffians, almost in a state of 
complete nakeduess, without shoes, or any clothing -on their 
limbs, and scarce a covering but a few filthy rags flying from 
their bodies, were met in every direction; more like the ban- 
d:tio their deeds imitated, than the soldier, whose noble profes- 
sion their enormities stigmatized with disgrace. In this wretch- 
ed plight were all the followers of Buonaparte. His own per- 
sonal guards were not better clad: having nothing in their 
appearance that spoke their military order but the arms they 
carried.’ 

We should have been much better pleased with the pe- 
rusal of Sir R. Ker Porter’s work, if he had adopted more 
precision and simplicity in his style. He accumulates 
words upon words till they cease to convey any distinct 
meaning. And this kind of inflated a oe style, is 
more particularly reprehensible in a: historical work, be- 
cause it tends to excite an idea that the writer is more 
studious of ornament than of truth. We believe that no 
amplification, not even that of Sir. R. Ker Porter, can go 
beyond the sufferings of the French after the frost had set 
in with its utmost intensity during their retreat; but we 
cannot so readily believe that the whole army of Napo- 
leon, before leaving Moscow, were, according to the above 
representation, ‘almost in a state of complete nakedness, 
without shoes, or any clothing on their limbs, and scarce a 
covering but a few filthy rags flying from their bodies,’ 

c. 
We shall now follow the enemy in their retreat from 
the Russian capital, and exhibit some of our author’s de- 
criptions of thatever memorable catastrophe. After the 
battle of Wiazma, on the 3d of November, in which the 
French under Davoust, Ney, and Beauharnois, made a 
desperate stand, in order to give time for the part of their 
army in advance to proceed, and were they were de- 
feated by Miloradovitch, Sir Robert Ker Porter says, 
that 
‘ the pursuit of the enemy only finished with the night, and 
such anight! In that terrible darkness all the horrors of win- 
ter seemed at once to burst upon them. The snow fell unre- 
mittingly till it covered the face of the earth, and every object 
upon it that was not considerably above its surface. ‘The cold 
was intolerable; and now it was that the loud complaints of bu- 
man nature, suffering under every ill, burst from every lip. 
Then, O Napoleon! were thy magnificent titles of Conqueror, 
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King, and Emperor, forgotten in the general accusation of 
Tyrant, Betrayer, Murderer ! 

‘The morning broke, and the usual track of their march had 
disappeared. The weltering bodies of their companions, the 
stiffened corpses of them who had perished by famine, all were 
hidden from their sight under one wide waste of snow. The 
cry which broke from their hearts at this desolate spectacle, 
this whitened world, which shut from their emaciated hands 
every root of the earth, every blade of grass for their fainting 
cattle, was like the cry at the judgment-day—all hope was 
vain, and the direst perdition seemed to await them at every 

oint-’ 
' The winter set in more early than usual, and with an 
intensity seldom experienced in its commencement. 

‘The wretched fugitives of Napoleon were obliged to bivouac 
upon the naked snow, with no other covering than the drifting 
sleet which drove against their exposed bodies like the piercing 
points of arrows. In these terrible nights of more than mortal 
cold, they attempted to light fires; and round the half kindled 
sparks they huddled together, to participate the vital heat each 
yet contained. But it was so small, that in a few hours many 
hundreds died, and when morning dawned, their surviving com- . 
rades beheld them in ghastly circles of death around the glim- 
mering ashes.’ 

‘* * The Emperor, and the patriotic spirit of his nobles, 
had abundantly furnished the Russian army with provisions and 
winter cloathing ; and, though out under all the inclemencies of 
the season, they hardly felt its fierceness. 

‘ Not suthe French army. The persons who composed, its 
legions were most of them born under more genial suns; their 
constitutions knew no habits answerable to the attacks which 
would be made on them in cold climates, and as no fictitious 
means had been prepared of shielding them from such inevitable 
evils, the consequence could not be but fatal. 

‘ Day after day these unhappy men dragged on their wretched 
existence. All military ideas were thrown aside; it was no 
longer an army that was retreating, but a multitude of famish- 
ing individuals, each seeking his own preservation, and careless 
of all other objects inthe world. To speak of discipline, or 
order, was mockery to them. They spurned at a command 
so impotent, that it could only issue its decrees to their perish- 
ing ranks. ‘Give us bread,” they would cry, “and we will 
obey you!” Officer and private alike contemned every effort 
of the Generals to maintain subordination, and the visible ap- 
pearance of an army. They broke away in bands, like wild 
beasts howling for their prey; and rushing together, or in des- 
perate solitary attempts, tore down every obstacle in their 
path to procure food and raiment. Friend and foe were assail- 
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ed, self-preservation was their sole motive, and when no Rus- 
sian property presented itself for plunder, they fell upon their 
own waggons, and pillaged them of their contents. A horrible 
distraction seized upon thousands, and wherever they moved 
the direst spectacles tracked their steps. Their figures now 
appeared hardly human ; the faces ef some.were disfigured by 
the loss of various features from the inveteracy of the frost ; 
others had lost their hands or feet, some whole limbs, but even 
these injuries were small, when compared with the combination 
of bodily sufferings (hitherto unknown in the annals of the 
world) which fell upon many, and produced diseases for which 
there is yet no name.’ 

The horses which had long been without sufficient fo- 
rage, and were, in fact, emaciated and enfeebled before the 
frost commenced, were the first to perish by its inclemen- 
cy. Death seemed, as if in mercy, sooner to contract their 
interval of suffering. Day no i night they perished by 
hundreds. 

‘ Instead of the usual complement of horses to draw a heavy 
piece of artillery or a waggon, twelve, fourteen, and often 
twenty, were put tothe task. But even with this addition, 
should they arrive at a rising ground up which the load was to 
be drawn, it became an insurmouniab!e barrier, and guns and 
waggons were abandoned, The cavairy, (all excepting the 
cavairy of the guards), were nourly dismounted to assist with 
their horses in these ofteu vain attempts to save their artillery 
and baggage. Sometimes, to preserve the horses, the baggage 
was left, aud frequeniiy both were lost together; the horses 
sinking at once under the unequal labour, and the abandon- 
ed waggons seized in the sight of theirowners by the hovering 
Cossaes.’ 

Theauthor remarks p. 204, that Bonaparte’s generals, 
either secretly or openly, condemned his encumbering 
himself with such an immense train-of artillery in his re- 
treat, which rendered so many horses necessary for its 
transport, and, from the effect which it had in retarding the 
seve of the troops at a period when safety depended 
principally upon rapidity of movement, contributed in no 
small degree to the destruction of the army. The cavalry 
were dismounted to provide horses for the guns. The 
hotses perished; and the guns were left behind; but not 
till the delay had occasioned disasters which could not 
afterwards be repaired. 

Bonaparte with his chosen band of satellites arrived at 
Smolensko on the 9th of November, and on the 13th he 
departed for Krasnoy. Here he found that his pursuers 
werg,much nearer than he had supposed ; and he anxious- 
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ly awaited the coming up of Davoust, who had been left to 
blow up the fortifications around Smolensko before the 
evacuation of thetown. Davoust with his troops having 
arrived within about three wersts of Krasnoy was sur- 
prised by the army under Miloradovitch, and assailed 
with such fury that all resistance was vain. 

‘The Great Napoleon,’ says our author, ‘from amidst his 
guards, witnessed the commencement of this terrific route ; but 
not waiting to behold its issue, he turned his horse and fled at 
full gallop with his suite towards the town of Laidy. Thus did. 
he abandon a division of his army, to which he had hitherto 
affixed-so much consequence, and leave to the fury ofan incens- 
ed enemy, a Field-Marshal whom he had always affected to re- 
gard with peculiar esteem. 

‘ The complete destruction of the whole corps of Davoust 
succeeded to the acclaim of victory from the Russian‘lines. 
The cries of his deserted and dying soldiers must have follow- 
ed the fiying steps of Napoleon, ashe vanished from the field. 
He was deaf to the appeal, and was seen no more. The wretch- 
ed creatures, who escaped the swords of their conquerors, 
sought shelter in the neighbouring woods which skirt the Dnei- 
per, for an extent of five wersts. There these desolate beings, 
wounded, starving, and naked, laid them down under the fro- 
zen thickets, and soon forgot the desertion of their leader and 
their own miseries in the sleep of death.’ 

The author allows that Davoust, instead of taking to 

flight like his master, ‘ maintained his character of general 
to the last,’ and did not recede a step ‘until the total des- 
truction of his division and the flight of the few who sur- 
vived, drew him along with them into the woods.’ The 
corps of Ney was cut off by the destruction of that of 
Davoust, aud appears to have experienced nearly a simi- 
lar fate. Ney had pressed forward with confidence and 
‘arrived within half acannon shot of the Russian batte- 
ries,’ which were disposed so as to command the only 
+ vl to Krasnoy by the highway, when he receiy- 
eda .- 
‘summons to surrender, At this he laughed, still believing that 
the troops he now saw were at the best but a smai! detachment. 
*‘ Je saurai me faire jour!” exclaimed he, and rushed to put in- 
to execution his determination. 

‘The answer to this reply was immediately made by the Rus- 
sian guns, and then indeed was he convinced of his mistake. 
He saw his men, at the distance of two hundred paces from the 
cannons’ mouths, fall in whole ranks, but the instantaneous 
slaughter did not check the resolution either of the soldiers or 
their commander. The surprise only seemed to elicit the full 
blaze of their courage, and they charged upon the batteries with 
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the most furious impetuosity. The carnage was dreadful : 
showers of grape mowed down hundreds, but still the vacuum 
was filled. A valour worthy of the noblest cause was exhibited 
by column after column pressing towards the batteries, to glory 
or the grave.’ 

«* * * The wretched survivors followed the track in the 
snow yet left them by the fugitives of the preceding day, and 
fled into the woods. Ney crossed the Boristhenes at the extre- 
mity of these thickets, leaving in the hands of his conquerors 
his. colours, cannon, and baggage.’ 

When Bonaparte reached Orcha, in his rapid flight, he 
learned that his magazines at Minsk had fallen into the 
hands of Admiral Tchitchagoff. He had not evacuated 
Orcha long before it was entered by the Cossacks. For- 
tune favoured Bonaparte, personally, as much in his flight 
from Moscow as in that from Egypt; and he is perhaps 
doomed to pay the forfeit of his crimes by some more cere- 
monious weapon than the Cossack spear. If Bona- 
parte escaped, it was not owing to the want of vigilant 

ursuit on the part of Platoff, of Tchitchagoff, or of 

igtenstein. Vigtenstein nearly came up with Bona- 
parte at the moment of his crossing the Berezina ; over 
which two bridges had been thrown. We shall quote the 
author’s account of the passage of this river by Napoleon 
and his suite, and of the accumulation of misery, which 
overtook thousands of his followers at this point. The 
description is altogether one of the best in the present 
work. The horrors which it ‘details, and the sufferings 
which were endured, were so great as to render all exag- 
geration impossible; and therefure we here give our au- 
thor credit for fidelity of representation. 

‘ The instant the work,’ (meaning the bridge) ‘ was passable 
the impatient Emperor of the French ordered over a sufficient 
number of his guards to render the way tolerably safe from im- 
mediate molestation; and the moment that was ascertained he 
followed with his suite and principal generals, a promiscuous 
crowd of soldiers pressing after him. The bridge was hardly 
cleared of his weight and of that of his chosen companions, 
when the rush of fugitives redoubled. No order could be kept 
with the hordes that poured towards its passage for escape and 
life, for the Russians were in their rear ; the thunder of Vigten- 
stein was rolling over their heads. No pen can describe the 
confusion and the horror of the scenes which ensued. The 
French army had Jost its rear-guard, and they found themselves 
at once exposed toall the operations of the vengeful enemy. 
On the right and on the left there was no escape; cannon, bay- 
enets, and sabres, menaced them on every side; certain death 
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was on their rear; in their front alone was there any hope of 
safety; and, frantic with the desperate alternative, thousands 
upon thousands flew towards the Berezina, some plunging into 
the river, but most directing their steps to the newly construet- 
ed bridges, which seemed to offer them a passage from their 
enemies, Misery had long disorganized the French army, and 
in the present dismay no voice of order was heard; the tumult 
was tremendous,was destructive of each other, as the despairing 
wretches pressed forward and struggled for precedence in the 
moment of escape. 

‘ Vigtenstein stood in horror, viewing this chaos of human 
misery; to close itat once in death or in capitulation was the 
wish of his brave heart: but the enemy was frantic; nothing 
could be heard but the roar ofcannon and the cries of despair. 
The wounded and the dying covered the surface of the ground ; 
the survivors rushed in wild fury upon their affrighted comrades 
on the bridges. They could not penetrate, but only press upon 
a crowd at the nearest extremity; forthe whole bodies of these 
passages were so filled with desperate fugitives that they crush- 
ed on each other to suffocation and to death. Trains of artil- 
lery, baggage, cavalry, and waggons of all kinds, being inter- 
mixed and driven pell-mell to one point, hundreds of human 
beings were trodden down, trampled on, torn and mashed to 
pieces. Officers and soldiers were mingled in one mass ; self- 
preservation was the only stimulus, and seeking that, many a 
despairing wretch precipitated his comrade to destruction, that 
he might find his place on the bridge. Thousands fell into the 
river, thousands threw themselves into the hideous stream, 
hoping to save themselves by swimming, but in a few minutes 
they were jammed amidst the blocks of ice which rolled along 
its floods, and either killed in the concussion or frozen to death 
by the extremity of the cold. The air resounded with the yells 
and shrieks (it was something more horrible than cries) of the 
dying, wounded, and drowning; but they were only heard at 
intervals, for one continued roar seemed to fill the heavens, of 
the Russian artillery pouring its floods of deathful retribution 
on the heads of the desolators of its country. Welcome indeed 
were the deaths it sent; few were his pangs who fell by the ball 
or the sabre, compared with his torture who lay mangled be- 
neath the crowding feet of his comrades, who expired amid the 
crashing horrors of a world of ice. But the despair of these 
fated wretches was not yet complete. The head which had 
planned all these evils might yet be amongst them: and the 
bridges, groaning beneath the weight of their loads, were to be 
fired! The deed was done; and stillcrowd upon crowd conti- 
nued to press each other forward, choking up the passage amid 
bursting flames, scorched and frozen at the same instant, til} at 


length the whole sunk with a death-like noise into the bosom of 
the Berezina.’ 
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At Smorgoni, Bonaparte resigned the command of the 

army to Murat, and, having puton a disguise, according 
to the statement of our author, 
* stole with Caulincourt into a wretched sledge, and proceeded 
over the snows as swiftly as his fears would carry him to- 
wards Warsaw. Onthe 17th be passed through Wilna with- 
out hardly a minute’s delay; and on the evening of the 10th, 
sheltered his head in safety in the Polish capital! The 
final escape of Napoleon was known to a very few only, for 
some time after it was effected; but as he shot through Wilna 
he fouud it expedient to see Maret. The conference did not 
last many minutes, and then he departed witli as much secrecy 
and haste as if a pursuer were’in every gale.’ 

Here we take our leave of Sir Robert Ker Porter; but, 
at parting, shall just remark that we should have received 
much more pleasure from the perusal of his work, and 
should have thought it worthy of much higher commenda- 
tion if it had been less frothy and declamatory. The 
worthy knight has all the bad taste of the Della Crusca 
pe ct and we know not a worse school that an author 
can frequent if he wish to write pure English or plain 
sense. We will just adducean instance or two of the 
affinity in phraseology between Sir Robert Ker Porter 
and Della Crusca, Anna Matilda, &c. &c. At p. 133, he 
says that, if the pacific proposals of Bonaparte, when at 
> enon had been accepted, the Russian people would 
have been ‘a nation fdunen shangn into a gulph of in- 
tellectual darkness more barren of light than that of the re- 
motest hyperborcan hordes.’ In the same p. 133, he talks 
of the ‘sun of mental light and personal liberty which rose 
with Alexander's natal star” The following is another 
notable specimen of the Della Crusca foppery of phrase. 
* General Miloradovitch ceased not to press upon their left 
flank while he proceeded with Platoff and his clouds of the 
Don, which, with a ficrcer five than ever shot from the 
Boreal Morn, hung on the corps of Beauharnois.’ 

Sir Robert Ker Porter will probably think us very 
sour curmudgeons for finding fault with his * Boreal Morn,’ 
but we cannot compliment the knight at the expense of 
taste and of truth. 


—_——— 
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Art. I1.—Memoirs of John Horne Tooke, interspersed 
with Original Documents. By Alexander Stephens, 
Esq. Of the Honourable Society of the Middle Tem- 
ple. London: 1813, 8vo. 2 vols. £1. 4s. 


WE have perused these memoirs of Mr. Tooke with 
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considerable satisfaction. We have not indeed been 
much edified by the remarks of his biographer, which are 
trite and common-place ; nor have we been much benefited 
in point of erudition by the display which he occasionally 
makes of his learning,* which is evidently of the most 
superficial kind; nor have we been at all delighted by the 
beauties of his style; for Mr. Stephens often excites our 
disgust by the inflation + of his phraseology and the gew- 

aw of his rhetoric. Mr. S. appears to have profited but 
Fittle from his intercourse with Mr. Tooke in precision of 
language or simplicity of taste. But, notwithstanding the 
numerous defects both in diction and in manner, in 
comp: sition and arrangement, which will readily strike 
every impartial judge in the perusal of this work, we 
have still perused it on the whole with so much - pleasure 
as to be less disposed to censure than to commend. What- 
ever may be the want of skillin “fir. Stephens as a master 
artist, he has brought together a variety of valuable mate- 
rials, many of which are very important in an historical 





* In a note in vol. i. p.99, Mr. Stephens aaving mentioned a dissertation on 
the * Fssay on Woman,’ by the Rev. J. 
after the manner of Suetonius, the !atter of whom és said to have exposed 
the brutal appetites of the Casars; will ail the licentiousness and ex- 
travagance in which they lived.’ This shows Mr. Stephens’ intimate ac- 
quaintance with the historians of Hoinc. But the most notable instance of 
Mr. Stephens’s classical pr funds y wiil be found in vol. ti, 232, where he 


Kedwell, speaks of itas ‘written 


tells us that Mr. Wilkes ‘erected av aliar to gratitade and the city af Lon- 
don, in a beautiful and romantic isiand 


d (the Isle of Wight) not unworthy 
the praise of the poet Pthy/’v ecitiou of Whose sounets, constituted one 
of the last labours of his vartecstal life.’ ‘Ve have seen an edition of 
Catullus by Mr. Wilkes; but tins is the fivst time that we ever heard of his 
editing Tibullus ; and, what is more extraordinary, that Tiduilus was a wri- 
ter of sonnets. 


+ The following instance amongst many others will show how happily Mr. 
Stephens can avoid any thing !io foopery or extravagance in hisphraseology. 
* *¢ Perhaps it might be carn: ying the spirit of speculation too fur, to suppose 
that young Horne had been invculated dy epproxtmation to royalty, and first 
caught the holy fame of freedom at Leicester House ; the altars of which then 
smoked continually with popular incense, wiate strains were chaunted to liberty by 
the best poets of the age, worthy of the days of Harmodius and Aristogiton?— 
If this be sense, what is nonsense! and if it be beauty, what is deformity ? 
In vol. i. 46—49, Mr. Stephens atfects to pourtray the character of the first 
Earl of Chatham, and a rare dun® he has nade of it, as the following touches 
will prove. ‘ His nose is said io have resembied the beak of an eagle; his 
look was fascination; his eye suddenly trensfixing with its lightning, seemed to 
. destroy the victim before his lips had pronounced its final doom.’ ** © A tongue 

that could by urns drop honey or distil venom ;—a voice, the varying tones of 
which seemed equally calculated to communicate delight by their music, of 
appal, terrify, and overawe, wiih their mimic thunders’ Who will henceforth 
gay that Mr. Stephens is not a complete master of the renowned art of bom- 
bast, or that he does not know how to split the ears of the groundiings ? 
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point of view, and from the light which they throw on the 
politics of the present reign. 

Though Mr. Horne ‘Tooke may not be classed amongst 
the principal actors on the political theatre during the 
last halfcentury, yet he has certainly, from the commence- 
ment of his career to the close of his life, been the means 
of strong and vigorous excitement both in the government 
and the people. His influence has been strongly felt and 
widely difvoned ; and has successively vibrated, with more 
or less energy, in the cabinet, the senate, the courts of law, 
and the people at large. When Mr. Horne Tooke was 
the auxiliary of Wilkes and unremittingly active in_pro- 
curing his election and re-election in opposition to all the 
endeavours of the court and of the parliament of that day, 
the vicar of Brentford appeared to rival the power of his 
royal neighbour at Kew. When the corporation of the 
city of London remonstrated with the king on the mea- 
sures of his government in language more plain and re- 
proof more indignant than courtiers often use, or sove- 
reigns ofien hear, Mr. Horne may be said to have been the 
principal organ through whom this extraordinary admo- 
nition issued, as it was the production of his pen. And 
whenthe lord mayor of that day answered the monarch 
face to face, this bold and unexampled proceeding was sug- 
gested by the subject of these memoirs; and the very 
address, which Beckford uttered on that ever memorable 
occasion, was of his composition. 

Mr. Horne Tooke may be considered in three lights, or 
under three characters: as a divine, a politician, and a 
philologist. In the two last he is better known than in 
the first, and his name is the object of more resplendent 
celebrity. But there was a period when he made no con- 
temptible figure as a minister of the established church: 
and when the vicar of Brentford appeared to enjoy more 
influence than the bishop of his diocese. 

For more than ten years Mr. Horne was as regular and 
exemplary as most of his order in the discharge of his 
spiritual functions. And, hence, he appears to have been 
selected by two neighbouring gentlemen, at different 
times, to accompany their sons to the continent. Our 
author mentions that the discourses of Mr. Horne in the 
pulpit ‘ were plain, perspicuous, and practical, tending to 
remind his audience of their duties to God, their neigh- 
bour, and themselves.’ As a proof of the popularity of 
his preaching and of the impression which it made on 
those by whom it was heard, Mr. Stephens says that on one 
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occasion, after officiating in St. Paul’s church in Covent 
Garden, he had no sooner descended from the pulpit than 
two well-dressed females followed him into the vestry, 
when the elder of them told him that her niece had been 
much affected by the discourse which she had just heard; 
and, as she had been troubled with doubts on particular 
topics, she wished to have them removed by so learned 
and sagacious a divine. Mr. Horne exerted himself so 
successfully on this occasion, that he extricated the 
lady from her skeptical perplexities, and left her fixed in 
her attachment to the Church of England. 

Mr. Stephens tells us, vol. i. p. 87, that ‘i was in ortho- 
dox and doctrinal discourses that he,’ (Mr. Horne) ¢ chiefly 
excelled.’ This account of Mr. Horne’s preaching is not 
quite in unison with what his biographer had said a little 
before at p. 37, that ‘his sermons were plain, perspicuous, 
and practical discourses,’ and that ‘he is said carefully to 
have abstained from controversial points.’ Now ‘ plain 
perspicuons, practical discourses,’ are usually very dif- 
ferent things from ‘orthodox and doctrinal discourses ;’ 
and if Mr. Horne ‘carefully abstained from controversial 
points,’ it is pretty certain that he also abstained from 
all discussion of what are called orthodox doctrines, 
for those are the very points around which theologieal 
controversy kindles most heat, and flames with most 
zeal. 

Mr. Stephens notices one printed sermon of Mr. Horne’s, 
which is supposed to be the only religious tract which he 
ever published. His biographer makes some extracts 
from this discourse.:We are not acquainted with the peculi- 
arities of Mr. Horne Tooke’s theological opinions in a later 
period of his life; but he appears to have been impressed 
with a profound sense of the goodness of the Deity; and 
as this was probably a source of much pleasureable reflec- 
tion to himself and was productive of kind conduct to 
others, we should deem it impertinent to enquire whether 
his creed still retained any of the favourite dogmas of any 
sect. 

lt was in 1768 when Wilkes became a candidate to re- 
present the county of Middlesex, that Mr. Horne first 
appeared in good earnest as an important actor on the 
political theatre. In adopting this resolution to support 
the cause of Wilkes in opposition to the wishes of the court 
and the whole combined efforts of the government, he- 
made a sacrifice of all his views of ecclesiastical promotion, 
er of pérsonal interest cn the altar of his patriotism. 
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And that, at this period, he enjoyed a fair and indeed a— 
brilliant prospect of preferment in the church, and probably 
ofattaining some of its higher dignities, we may infer not 
merely from the abilities which he possessed and from the 
reputation which he had acquired as a minister of the es- 
tablishment, but from, what is usually more conducive to 
clerical advancement, his near connection with a person 
who enjoyed the favour of the sovereign. One of Mr. 
Horne’s sisters had married a Dr. Demainbray, who had 
assisted in the education of his present majesty, ‘and 
_was,’ says Mr. Stephens, ‘always treated with particular 
attention.’ While a boy, Mr. Horne himself had been 
introduced at Leicester House by means of Dr. Demain- 
“bray, ‘and was accustomed to play with his present ma- 
jesty, who was exactly two years younger than himself, 
once or twice a week.’ It is but justice to the memory of 
Mr. Horne Tooke to mention this circumstance, because 
it furnishes a proof of his disinterestedness; and shows that 
when he entered on the path of politics, he relinquished 
prospects of comfort and affluence. 

Mr. Horne proved a zealous and powerful auxiliary on 
the part of Wilkes; and contributed greatly to the success 
of his election. 

‘Scarcely allowing himself time for the usual refreshments 
which nature requires, he was employed, sometimes on foot, and 
sometimes on horseback, io canvassing the county, enumerat- 
ing the merits and the sufferings of Mr. Wilkes, palliating his 
errors, and apologizing for his follies. Such animated and un- 
ceasing exertions were attended, with correspondent effects ; 
but so notorious was the poverty of the candidate, who had 
been lately repulsed in his attempt to represeut the metropolis, 
that he did not possess eitlier’ money or credit suihicient to open 
a single house at the usual place of election. This deficiency 
was instantly supplied by the enthusiasm of Mr. Horne, who 
pledged himself, on that occasion, to the amount of all that he 
was worth in the world, and thus obtained the two best inns at 
Brentford. It was he who infused a portion of his own spirit 
and ability into the committees for managing the contest; it 
was he who, sometimes in company with the popular candidate, 
and sometimes by himself, addressed large bodies of the elec- 
tors,who had been collected in different places for that purpose. 
In short, in opposition to calculation, and as if to set experience 
and precedent at defiance, Mr. Wilkes, whose fortune was des- 
perate, and whose person was liable every moment to be seized 
by a tipstaff, proved finally successful. In consequence of a 
generous burst of indignation, excited by a clergyman of the 
Church of England, whose whole income arose out of a small 
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benefice, the latter thus suddenly, as if by magic, found 
means to return an outlaw, as knight of the shire for the 
county of Middlesex, by votes of a great majority of free- 
holders.’ 

After this period, Mr. Horne seems for several years 
to have been tossed on a sea of strife; but it would take 
up too much of our time to. enumerate all the details of 
political warfare which successively occupied his mind 
and inflamed his zeal. In 1769 he charged the Right 
Hon. George Onslow, who was then one of the lords of 
the treasury, with having accepted one thousand pounds 
as a bribe, in order to procure a certain lucrative post in 
America fora Mr. Burns. This accusation became the 
subject of a prosecution on the part of Mr. Onslow in the . 
following year. 

‘The trial took place at Kingston, on Friday, April 6, 1770, 

before Sir William Blackstone, and a common jury of the 
county of Surrey.’ 
On this occasion the plaintiff was nonsuited, on account 
of some legal informalities. But a new trial was granted, 
which came on at the ensuing Surrey assizes, before Lord 
Mansfield and a special jury, when a verdict was found 
for the plaintiff with four hundred pounds damages. 

‘ Undaunted at the result, and doubtless rejoicing at an op- 
portunity of contending with, and perhaps foiling this learned 
and eloquent judge at his own weapons, Mr. Horne determin- 
ed_ to appeal to a superior tribunal. Accordingly, on November 
8, 1770, a rule was moved for in the court of common pleas, 
to show cause why the second verdict should not be set aside, 
and the 26th of the same month was the day appointed for an 
argument on the question, before the twelve judges. 

‘Mr. Serjeant Glynn, on this occasion, re-stated his former 
reasons with his usual ability, and insisted, that the last jury had 
acted not only under mis-direction on the part of the judge, but 
that the latter had delivered a charge to them, in express viola- 
tion of the received principles of law. As this was deemed a 
point of great importance, to prevent a hasty decision, and give 
ample time for deliberation, final judgment was adjourned until 
nextterm. Onthe recurfence of that period, the judges, on 
April 17, 1771, finally and unanimously declared in favour of 
the defendant, in consequence of which the second verdict was 
set aside. 

‘This, of course, afforded no small exultation to Mr. Horne 
who had directed and superiniended the proceedings : as he had 
thus publicly proved, in the face of the whole nation, that the 
lord chief justice, great and able as he assuredly was, could not 
be considered as infallible: and from this day forward, he took. 
every epportunity to arraign the conduct, underrate the talents, 

Cait. Rev. Vol. 4, November; 1813. He 
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and oppose the opinions of that celebrated man. Nor did his 
resentinent against Mr. Onslow end here; for he opposed him 
at the next general election, and being indefatigable in his can- 
vass of the county, aud a man of no common influence, contribut- 
ed not a little to prevent his return.’ 

The ‘ Society for supporting the Bill of Rights,” was 
established in 1769. Mr. Stephens says that Mr. Horne 
‘may be censidered as the founder.’ This society made 
a salutary and powerful impression upon the public mind 
during the short time of its continuance. But Wilkes 
wished to contract the dispersed streams of its bounty, 
which were designed for the most patriotic purposes, into 
a reservoir for his personal emolument; and a fund for 
supplying his wasteful prodigality. ‘This attempt led to 
the dissolution of the society ; and was one of the causes 
which occasioneda rupture between Wilkes and the subject 
of these memoirs. 

We have no intention of analyzing the angry corres- 
pondence which ensued between Horne and his formid- 
able antagonist; but we must say that the impression, 
which the perusal has left upon our minds, is, that there 
was more patriotic probity in Horne than in Wilkes; and 
that though the latter had more agreeable convivial qua- 
lities, the former had more rigid virtue, and was animated 
by a more genuine love of liberty. Horne considered the 
great cause in which Wilkes was engaged as involving the 
dearest interests of constitutional freedom, whilst he se- 
cretly lamented the want of integrity in the individual. 
If this want had not been so glaring, it is more than 

robable that some great reform would have been effected 
mm the popular part of the constitution at that critical pe- 
riod. Allcircumstances seemed to conspire to favour this . 
event. ‘The people were wrought up to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm ; and his present majesty was much more un- 
popular than he has ever since been. But the private 
vices of Wilkes operated as a fortunate diversion in favour 
of the court; and the profligacy of the patriot, whilst it 
produced a fatal schism amongst the friends of liberty, 
served to strengthen the imbecility of the minister, 
a to extenuate the then general abhorrence of the 

ing. 

We agree with Mr. Stephens in thinking that thecorres- 
pondence between Horne and Wilkes contains ‘ many in- 
teresting passages ;’ and it certainly elucidates the temper 
and feeling of the times. Though Horne displayed more 
argument than his adversary in this war of words, yet the 
stream of popular favour ran with Wilkes rather than 
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with Horne. Indeed owing either to the wit or the felicity 
of Wilkes, his adversary became for a time an object 
of great popular odium and animosity; but he still retain- 
ed several friends of considerable respectability and worth, 
whose cordial regard and zealous support were an ample 
compensation-for the desertion of the multitude. | 

‘ Notwithstanding,’ says Mr. ‘Stephens, ‘the frequent public 
contests of the subject of these memoirs had engrossed much 
of his time, and nearly ruined his fortune, they did not render 
him unmindful of academical honours, He accordingly re- 
paired to Cambridge, iu 1771, and became a candidate for the 
degree of Master of Arts. On this, as on all similar occasions, 
his political creed proved highly injurious to his pretensions ; 
for Mr. Paley opposed the very moderate claims, now urged, in 
consequence of liis disapprobation of some violent passages in 
the recent correspondence with Mr. Wilkes. This gentleman, 
afterwards so eminent in the literary world, was supported by 
Mr. Hubbard, of Emanuel College ; but, on the other hand, the 
doctors Beadon and Jebb, both men of considerable influence, 
stoutly contended that Mr. Horne, while resident at St. John’s 
Coilege, had conducted himself with great propriety, and was 
distinguished alike by the ardour of his genius and the purity of 
his morals. He was accordingly admitted master of arts, not- 
withstanding Mr. Bromley, afterwards Lord Mumford, had 
joined the two former in their dissent. It was thus that he was 
obliged to fight every inch of his way through the whole course 
of a long and busy life, which, indeed had become almost one 
contioual series of agitation and inquietude. But, dn the other 
hand, it must be allowed, that he acquired an accession of 
strength by constantly contending against the stream. Conti- 
nual opposition sharpéned his wit and talents, gave him at once 
a taste for, and an ascendency in, business; nay, if we are to 
believe some, his disappointmeuts were at length rendered so 
frequent, as never to be unexpected, and not always dis- 
pleasing.’ 

The publication of the debates in parliament did not 
become general till the period of the proceedings relative 
to Wilkes. In 1771 the House of Commons which had 
always hitherto considered the practice asa high indignity 
and a notorious violation of their privileges, came to a se- 
ries of resolutions on the subject. On this occasion Mr. 
Horne exerted himself with great promptitude and energy; 
and, if he did not extort an acknowledged concession of 
the right, he, at least, induced a tacit acquiescence in the 
practice. We consider Mr. Horne’s exertions at this 
juncture, as constituting a very bright portion of his pub- 
lie life; and ag entitling _ to the thanks of all the lovers 
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of British liberty, which is intimately connected with a 
fair and full report of all that passes in parliament. By 
this means folly is, in some measure, abashed, and corrup- 
tionawed. The high judicature of the two houses of par- 
liament, with the opinions and conduct of the senators in 
each, are brought before the still higher tribunal of puBLiIc 
OPINION, which is founded on the press. We shall there- 
fore be a little more full in our extracts from the part of 
Mr. Stephens’s work, which relates to the conduct of Mr. 
Horne, in endeavouring to secure to the people the pos- 
session of this inestimable privilege. Mr. Stephens ap- 
ears to have derived his information on this subject 
hom a conversation with Mr. Horne Tooke himself, 
which he committed to writing soon after it had taken 
lace. 
"i Having consulted with the heads of the Shelburne and Rock- 
ingham parties, then out of place, he readily obtained the pro- 
mise of assistance and support. On this, be searched for and 
discovered a printer, resolute enough to act in defiance of the 
late resolutions of one house of parliament, and determined by 
his means to carry his plan into immediate execution. But the 
opposition,» after more mature deliberation, retracted ; being 
afraid of a defeat on the one hand, and alarmed, perhaps, on the 
other, at the introduction of an engine which might hereafter 
prove dangerous to themselves when ministers. Not in the 
least dismayed by this desertion, which was officially com- 
municated by Colonel Barre and Mr. Townsend, the author of 
the project determined to persevere. Accordingly, confiding 
solely to the intrepidity of some of the city magistrates whom 
he had sounded on the occasion, Mr. Horne prevailed on the 
proprietors of the two newspapers, called the “‘ Gazetteer,” and 
the “*Middlesex Journal,” to violate the resolutions of the 
house, at the beginning of the year 177!, by giving the debates 
as usual. On this, as had been foreseen, the commons, in sup- 
port of their own dignity, commenced a series of proceedings, 
which shall be here given, in an authentic form, from their own 
journals. 

‘February 8,1771, complaint being made to the house, of 
the printed newspaper, intituled ‘ the Gazetteer and New Daily 
Advertiser,’ Friday, Feb. 8, 1771, printed for R. Thompson, and 
also of the printed newspaper, intituled ‘ the Middlesex 
Journal, or Chronicle of Liberty,’ from Tuesday, February 5, 
to Thursday, February 7, 1771, printed for J. Wheble, as {mis- 
representing the speeches, and reflecting on several of the mem- 
bers of this house, in contempt of the order, and in breach of 
the privilege of this house. ‘“ Ordered, that the said R,. Thomp- 
son do attend this house upon Monday morning next; “ Order- 
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éd, that the said J. Wheble do attend this house upon Monday 
morning next.” 

‘ As the printers did not obey this summons, a second was 
issued on the 11th of February, a third on the 14th, and a fourth 
on the 2ist, it being at the same time resolved, ‘That the ser- 
vice of the said order, by leaving a copy of the same at the 
usual place of abode of the above named printers, be deemed 
equal to personal service and be good service.” As they still 
proved contumacious, the messenger was called in, and on his 
examination, reported, that being informed repeatedly by their 
servants they were not athome, he had showed the original or- 
ders for the attendance of their respective masters, and left 
copies of the same with them. On this, it was resolved, ‘‘ That 
the said John Wheble and R. Thompson be, for this contempt, 
in not obeying the orders of this house, for their attendance on 
the house this day, taken into custody of the serjeant at arms, 
or his deputy, attending this house.” 

‘On the 4th of March, the deputy serjeant at arms being call- 
ed in to give an account of the service of the orders of the house 
of Tuesday last, stated, that, although he had been several 
times at the respective places of abode of John Wheble and R. 
Thompson, and had made diligent search after them, in order to 
take them into custody, he had not been able to meet with ei- 
ther of them. On this, it was 

** Resolved, that an humble address be presented to his ma- 
jesty, that he will be graciously pleased to issue his royal pro- 
clamation for apprehending J. Wheble and R. Thompson, with 
a promise of reward for the same.” And on the 7th, Mr. 
Onslow reported, that their address of Monday last had been 
presented to his majesty, and that his majesty had been gra- 
ciously pleased to give directions accordingly.’ 

Mr. Horne, on this occasion, 

‘ applied to the city magistrates to protect the printers, who re- 
sided within their jurisdiction. The Aldermen Sawbridge and 
Townsend, both members of the house, declined their interven- 
tion. Even Mr. Wilkes himself was at first appalled at the idea 
of opposing the resolutions of the commons, aided by the pro- 
clamation of the crown, and would not promise his support. 
No sooner, however, did he learn that Brass Crosby, then lord 
mayor, and Mr. Alderman Oliver, had solemnly engaged, to the 
vicar of Brentford, to vindicate the liberty of the press, than he 
volunteered his services, and acted throughout with equal spirit 
and ability.’ 

Wheble, the publisher of the Middlesex Journal, was 
apprehended in consequence of a proclamation in the 
London Gazette, but was discharged by Mr. Alderman 
Wilkes, whilst a prosecution was commenced against the 
person by whom he had been apprehended. Mr. R. 
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Thompson, another printer, was also apprehended and dis- 
charged by Mr. Alderman Oliver. 

The printers, who have been mentioned above; 
were 
* never then nor afterwards seized, prosecuted, or punished for 
their conduct upon this occasion; while the sheriffs of London, 
in 1772, stated in an address to the livery, “ tha’ the House of 
Commons had tacitly aquiesced in the claim made by many of our 
worthy fellow-citizens for the public at large, that the constituents 
have a right to be informed of the proceedings of their servants 
in parliament.” ’ 

Since this period, the debates have been published with- 
outfurther interruption; and 
* thus,’ says Mr. Stephens, ‘by the manly efforts of a bold and 
daring individual, neither clothed in the garb of justice, nor in 
the senatorial robe, destitute of all the influence usually derived 
from a large fortune, and supported by nothing but talents and 
perseverance alone, was this great question decided in fayour of 
popular rights.’ 

One of the remarkable circumstances in Mr. Horne’s po- 
litical life was his controversy with Junius. Junius-had 
begun to write under that signature on the 2Ist of January, 
1769; but he did not mention Mr. Horne till his fifteenth 
letter, dated July 9th, 1771. The ground of his attack 
was Mr. Horne’s supposed political tergiversation, or his 
defection from the cause of liberty, as far as it centered in 
the person of Wilkes; and the exposure, to which he was 
reluctantly forced of that gentleman’s characteristic vices 
and infirmities. In this letter of Junius, Mr. Horne is the 
object of brief, but bitter and malignant animadversion. 
The writer affects to despise the ability of Horne ; but the 
manner in which he speaks of him shows that he thought 
him too greatto be contemptible. In his reply, Mr. Horne 
proved that Junius was not remarkable for his adherence 
to veracity ; and that, in the present instance, he had re- 
course to falsehood in order to gratify his malignity. Ju- 
nius totally failed in substantiating the charge of corruption 
which he had wantonly vented against Horne. As we are 
on the subject of Junius, we must here stop to notice what 
Mr. Stephens says, vol. i, p. 414,15. ‘I have been as- 
sured,’ says he, ‘more than once, by the subject of this 
memoir, that he absolutely knew the author. ‘To another 
gentleman he lately added, “that he was still alive.” ’ 
On another occasion, when the conversation turned upon 
Junius, at Mr. Horne’s own table, and he was asked if he 
knew the author, he said, “I do!” but with such a tone 
-and look as precluded further enquiry. If Mr. Horne 
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Tooke really knew who Junius was, what reason can be 

assigned why he should have resolved not to develop the 

mystery ? Some have supposed that he wished to be con- 

sidered himself as the author of the letters. But though 

we can readily give him credit for a large share of vanity, 

we believe him to have been incapable of deliberate im- 
sture. 

In 1773 Mr. Horne threw off his clerical garb; and re- 
signed his living of New Brentford. His design now was 
to be called to the bar; and Mr. Stephens informs us that, 
on this occasion, four of his friends, amongst whom we 
find the names of Sawbridge and Townsend, 

“agreed to present him, until called to the bar, with joint 
bonds for four hundred a year, which he received most grate- 
fully, but never asked for, and never received a shilling of this 
annuity during the whole course of his life.’-—Vol. I. p. 418. 
fn vol. II. p. 416, Mr. Tooke, in a conversation on his 
own affairs, is represented to have said, 

* that he had left the church, and embraced the law, at the per- 
suasion of Mr. W. Tooke, who had made him most ample pro- 
mises, all of which he faithfully intended to keep, but was de- 
terred by avarice.’ 

In 1777 Mr. YTorne was prosecuted by the then attorney 
general, Thurlow, for a libel which had appeared in an 
advertisement of the Constitutional Society, subscribed 
with his name more than two years before. In this ad- 
vertisement the king’s troops were charged with murder 
in having killed several Americans in an affray at Lexing- 
ton and Concord in the province of Massachusetts. The 
trial took place at Guildhall before Lord Mansfield, on 
the 4th of July, 1777. Mr. Horne, who pleaded his own 
cause with great acuteness and ability, was found guilty, 
and sentenced to pay a fine of two hundred pounds, and 
to undergo an imprisonment of one year. He. was ac- 
cordingly sent to the King’s Bench prison in St. George’s 
Fields; but, for a considerable pecuniary sacrifice, he was 
accommodated with a small house within the rules. Here 
he remained during the whole period of his confinement ; 
which was considerably alleviated by the kind attentions 
and frequent visits of his friends, ‘ particularly the alder- 
men Oliver, Townsend, and Sawbridge; together with 
Sir John Barnard and Mr. Tooke.’ Till this period of 
his life Mr. Horne is said either wholly to have abstained 
from wine, or not to have exceeded a few glasses of that 
exhilarating beverage. But he now begun to partake of 
the juice of the grape with less reserve than he hud done 
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before ; and from nearly this time to that of his death, he 
experienced occasional attacks of the gout. During his 
confinement within the precincts of the Bench, he pub- 
lished the celebrated letter to Mr. Dunning, in which he 
developed his critical theory of the particles. He said . 
that the substance of that letter and of what he had fur- 
ther to communicate on the subject of language, had 
been amongst tle loose papers in his closet fer upwards of 
twenty years. Mr. Horne therefore must have laid the 
basis of his far-famed philological labours at a very early 
riod of his life. We should iike to know precisely what 
it was which first turned his mind to this particular sub- 
ject; ‘whether some book which he had read, or some 
fortuitous thought or discovery first gave that direction to 
his philological pursuits. Whether we regard Mr. Tooke 
as an original thinker in this department of philology, or 
only as a persen who has profited by the casual hints of 
others, which he has expanded into a system, he certainly 
deserves a place of high distinction among the most 
brilhant lumiiaries cf verbal criticism. Nor have his 
labours experienced a seanty or inadequate portion of 
praise: for very rare lave been the instances in which 
‘scholars of any sect or party have mentioved his labours 
with parsimonious commendation. Even the most bitter 
of his political antaguuists bave manifested no unwilling- 
ness to do ample justice to his critical sagacity and eru- 
ditioa. 

In 1779 Mr. Horne made his first effort to be called to 
the bar ; but he was rejected on no other ostensible ground 
thdn the preposterous one, that he had formerly been 
ordained a priest. ‘This plea would seem to insinuate that 
a man who has once exercised the clerical functions has 
contracted such a taint, as renders him unfit to become a 
member of any of the ot!er professions, by which a learned 
and conscientious man may obtzin an honest livelihood. 
Mr. Tooke made anoticer attempt to be called to the bar 
at a subsequent period, which proved equally abortive. 
The majority, however of «he benchers on this occasion, 
was less than on the preceding, aud the question was in- 
deed determined against him only by the casting vote of 
Mr. Bearcroft. Mr. Baron, Maseres, with his characteris- 
tic probity and plain dealing, supported the right of a 
priest who quitied the church, and qualified himself for 
the bar, to become a member of that profession, notwith- 
standing his previous exercise of ecclesiastical functions, 
If aclergyman may practice as a justice of the peace, and 
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in various other civil capacities, we see no reason why, if 
he should think it reasonable or feel it right to relinquish 
his clerical ‘functions, he should on that account be de- 
clared incompetent to practise as a barrister, or become a 
member of the House of Commons 

In (780 ‘Mr Horne hired and furnished a house in 

Richmond Buildings, Dean Street, Soho. About this 
period he 
* renewed his intercourse with his old friend Mr. Tooke, and 
passed’ much of his time at the seat of that gentleman at 
Purley. * * * ‘It was at this time too that he became a 
member of the “ Speculative Society ;” the sole object of which 
was philosophical and literary investigation. During one of 
the discussions that took place there, he first saw, heard, and 
wished to become acquainted with Sir James Mackintosh. An 
introduction was, of course, readily effected by means of a 
common iriend; and, at the conclusion of the debate, he car- 
ried part of the company home to Richmond Buildings, and 
treated them with a supper and Champagne.’ 
Mr. Stephens adds, that he has lately heard Sir James 
Mackintosh ‘ dwell with rapture on his entertainments at 
that period, and describe them as ‘ noctes ceneque deo- 
rum.” 

In 1782 Mr. Horne published a letter to Mr. Dunning 
(Lord Ashburton) on the great question of parliamentary 
reform, on which subject Mr. Pitt had lately made a mo- 
tion in the House of Commons. We shall not detail the 
plan, which Mr. Horne recommended, farther than to say 
that he proposed to divide England and Wales into five 
handed and-thirteen districts, each of which was to choose 
one representative. Mr. Horne was no friend to the 
Duke of Richmond’s scheme of annual parliaments and 
universal suffrage. Mr. Stephens says that he ‘ deemed 
it at once weak, impolitic, and insidious.’ Our author 
tells us that Mr. Horne approved of the peace with Ame- 
rica, which was effected under the auspices of Lord Shel- 
burne ; and he appears to have been a warm advocate for 
Mr. Pitt, before the principles of that gentleman had been 
developed in the general spirit and effects of his admi- 
nistration. In 1782 Mr. Horne assumed the additional 
name of Tooke, at the particular request of the proprietor 
of Purley, who had destined him for his heir, but who 
finally frustrated the hopes which he had excited. 

In the general election in 1784 Mr. Tooke supported 
Lord Hood and Sir Cecil Wray in opposition to Mr. Fox 
with great energy and success. In 1787 he published a 
pamphlet on the reported marriage of the Prince of Wales, 
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in which he professed himself willing ‘ to barter the Pa- 
ist marriage for the responsibility of counsellors, and the 
independence of the representative body.’ In 1788 Mr. 
Tooke had not withdrawn his support from Mr. Pitt, or 
mistrusted the sincerity of his promises to produce a par- 
liamentary reform. For in this year he published his 
© two pair of portraits,’ in which he contrasted the real 
or supposed virtues, both public and private, of Lord 
Chatham and Mr. Pitt, with the real or supposed vices of 
Lord Holland and Mr. Fox. If Mr. Tooke had beena 
man of sordid principles, or mercenary mind, he might 
certainly have enriched himself by these strenuous efforts 
in behalf of the then administration. For, whatever 
might be Mr. Pitt’s defects, he certainly cannot justly be 
charged with having been backward in rewarding the 
support or remunerating the services of his partisans. 

In 1790 Mr. Horne Tooke ‘became a candidate to repre- 
sent the city of Westminster. He had formerly opposed Mr. 
Fox, and supported Lord Hood; but, on the present oc- 
casion, he was the declared opponent of both.’ We re- 
member to have heard some of the specimens of his ora- 
tory on this occasion; and though it appeared sufficiently 

lain, and had occasionally much tartness and point, yet 
at was in general deficient in force and animation. This 
was the first effort of the electors of Westminster to 
choose an independent representative; and though it was 
not successful, yet it tended to excite a spirit which led in 
the sequel to very important consequences ; and ultimately 
to the election of two representatives, without any of 
the disorderly scenes of violence, profligacy and expence 
by which the hustings in Covent Garden have so often 
been disgraced. 

‘In 1792 Mr. Tooke resigned the lease of his house in 
Richmond Buildings to a friend,’ when he retired to Wim- 
bledon, where he continued to reside to the end of his 
life. Mr. Tooke appears long to have had a fondness for 
horticulture ; and his present situation enabled him to in- 
dulge that innocent and praiseworthy propensity. His 
= at Wimbledon ‘ were both large and commo- 

ious,’ and £ two fields enabled him to keep a couple of 
cows.’ His domestie circle was moreover enlivened by 
the company of his two daughters, and by the frequent 
visits of his friends. While, however, he had withdrawn 
from the capital, he had not abstracted himself from the 
turbulent theatre of politics. His philological pursuits 
were often suspended for discussions of a more invidioug 
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and less tranquil kind. The era of the French revolution 
appeared like the opening of the bag in which Ulysses 
held the winds. All the bad passions were at once let 
loose to tempest the atmosphere, and ravage the surface 
of the political world. 

Acxov mev Autav, avemos Od ex WavTes OpovTaye 

This important event, the most important, perhaps, if 
we regard its consequences, of any in the whole history of 
the world, had not long taken place before it gave a new 
and energetic propensity to political speculations of all 
kinds. Mr. Tooke, as well as other persons, appears to 
have thought this a favourable epoch for effecting some 
important reforms in the English government, particularly 
in the representation of the people in parliament. What- 
ever might be the sentiments or the designs of some of the 
persons with whom Mr. Tooke was associated in the pro- 
secution of these objects, we think that it was clearly es- 
tablislred on his trial for high treason in 1794, that he did 
not extend his views beyond that of a constitutional re- 
form, at once reasonable in principle, and moderate in 
extent. Mr. Tooke ‘ was seized by a warrant from the 
secretary of state early in the morning of the 16th of May, 
1794, and conveyed a prisoner to town.’ He was, after- 
wards, confined for several months in the Tower previously 
to his removal to Newgate to take his trial on a charge of 
high treason. 

‘ During the whole of his trial,’ says Mr. Stephens, ‘ which 
continued by adjournment for the space of six entire days, 
neither his spirits nor his resolution forsook him for a single 
moment. His usual good humour discovered itself by frequent 
sallies, One cold night, on retiring from the Old Bailey to 
Newgate, a lady advaucing towards him, pulled up the collar of 
his coat, and, at the same time, put a silk handkerchief around 
his neck. While employed in this operation, he gaily replied, 
“* Pray, Madam, be careful, for I am rather ticklish, at present, 
about that particular place.”’ 

We feel it our duty, on this occasion, to record the fol- 
lowing anecdote to the honour of Mr. George Rose, the 
friend both of church and state, and, at the same time, to 
contrast it with that of Mr. Beaufoy, who was once se- 
lected to plead the cause of liberality and the dissenters, 
but who, in this instance, proved himself equally destitute 
of courage and of truth. 

‘When Mr. George Rose, who had formerly been his coad- 
jutor in the Westminster election, and was well acquainted with 
this worth and talents, received a subpena to attend his trial as 
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a witness, that gentleman observed to his agent, “ that he 
would travel either by day or night to do him service.” “ This,” 
said Mr. Tooke, on hearing the circumstance, disarms.me of 
half my rage!” On the contrary, he was extremely indignant 
at Mr. Beaufoy’s assertion, “‘ that he knew nothing of him ;” 
and contrived to mortify that gentleman, not a little, by asking, 
if he had not complained to him, that Mr. Pitt, after all his 
services, would scarcely return his bow!” This question was 
peculiarly offensive to that gentleman, although it would be ri- 
diculous to believe that it hastened his death, which occurred 
soon after, as asserted by all the newspapers of that day.” 

Mr. Tooke’s former friend in politics and confederate 
in the cause of reform, Mr. Pitt, was one of the witnesses 
summoned on his trial. 

* After his examination, it was observed by Mr. Tooke’s ne- 
phew, on their return from court, “ that he had got Pitt down, 
and might bave done more with him.” ‘ Yes, I might, John,” 
was the reply; ‘‘ but never in my life did I choose to trample 
on a fallen foe.” 

After this period Mr. Horne Tooke’s circumstances 
were rendered comfortable, and indeed comparatively 
affluent, by the generous contributions of his friends ; and 
in the latter part of his life, he, in some measure, enjoyed 
that learned leisure, which every scholar is anxious to 
obtain. 

In 1796 Mr. Tooke again offered himself a candidate 

for Westminster; and though he was again unsuccessful, 
he yet polled a much greater .number of voters than in 
1790. At this election his old antagonist, Mr. Wilkes, 
appeared in front of the hustings early on the first day of 
the poil; ‘ and after an — compliment to the public 
virtues, talents, and fortitude of Mr. Horne Tooke, gave 
him his sole vote.’ In 1797 Sir Francis Burdett became a 
constant visitor at Wimbledon. Mr. Stephens says, 
‘I have been given to understand, that during the first year or 
two of their intercourse, several of the Latin classics were pe- 
rused, and many of the favourite passages elucidated, explained, 
and commented upon.’ 

On Feb. 16, 1801, Mr. Tooke took his seat in the 
House of Commons as representative for the borough of 
Old Sarum, for which honour he was indebted to the in- 
fluence of Lord Camelford. This eccentric nobleman 
had, it appears, conceived a strong regard for Mr. Tooke ; 
and, according to Mr. Stephens, his lordship ‘ was accus- 
tomed to observe that he had reaped more instruction, as 
well as more pleasure, from his conversation, than from 
that of any other person whom he had seen during the 
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whole course of his life.’ Mr. Stephens says that before 
Mr. Tooke would 

* engage under his auspices, he determined to be better ac- 
quainted with this nobleman, whom he had lately seen, for the 
first time, through the medium of a neighbour. He accordingly 
sat up three days and three nights with him, and at the end of 
that period consented to become one of his members.’ 

Mr. Tooke was in the sixty-fifth year of his age when 
he became a member of the ewe of Commons. He took 
his seat on the 16th of February, 1801; and on the 6th of 
May, in the same year, Mr. Addington, then prime mi- 
nister, brought in a bill in order to declare all persons in 
holy orders ineligible to a seat in the Commons house of 
parliament. This bill, as Lord Thurlow intimated, in his 
saggi to it when it was brought into the Upper 

ouse, was the product of personal antipathy. It was an 
act directed against a particular individual; and we have 
always considered it as meriting execration for its cruelty 
and injustice. Where any legislative act originates in 
individual animosity, or where it is designed to harass 
or tocrush an individual rather than to promote the pub- 
lic good, we know no epithets sufficiently strong to stig- 
matize the baseness of the proceeding. Here, however, 
we take leave of Mr. Tooke as a poiitical character; and 
we have barely room left to give an imperfect outline of 
his social habits and his domestic life. 

Mr. Stephens has devoted the sixth chapter of his me- 
moirs to ‘a description of the entertainments at Wim- 
bledon,’ and ‘ an account of some of the company.’— 
Mr. Tooke appears to have practised hospitality to the 
utmost extent of his means. He kept a plentiful and 
indeed sumptuous table, when compared with the income 
out of which it was supplied. There was nothing sordid 
nor niggardly in his disposition ; and we believe that he 
did many kind and many generous acts. We mention the 
following, because it exhibits his character in a very 
amiable Teht. When he was a boy, a poor woman on a 
particular occasion, of which we have not room to detail 
the circumstances, had accommodated him, when drenched 
with wet, with some dry linen and a night’s lodging. At 
a subsequent period, when Mr. Tooke had emerged into 
public notice, and was at the time living in the rules of 
the Bench, this poor woman applied to him for relief in 
her distress. ith this request he not only complied by 
a temporary gratuity, but also made some provision for 
her permanent support, by settling upon her ten pounds a 
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year, which was punctually paid till the time of his de- 
cease. This is one of those acts which raises man in the 
moral scale far above the selfish statesmen and blood- 
thirsty conquerors of the day. Charity is said in the 
good book to cover a multitude of sins; and we hope 
that it will have the effect of throwing a veil of oblivion 
over the more or the less infirmities of Mr. Tooke. ~ 

Mr. Tooke’s Sunday parties appear to have consisted 
ofa motley and varied group. Men of rank, and fortune, 
and fashion, of classical erudition, or of high intellectual 
attainments, were often mingled with persons of coarse 
manners or uncultivated minds. In the course of the 
week Mr. Tooke had occasionally more select parties; 
and his company was sought, and his conversation prized, 
by some who were either adverse or indifferent to his po- 
tics. 

The following are afew miscellaneous remarks, or in- 
eidental traits of Mr. Tooke, illustrative of his manners, 
sentiments, or character. He said that 
“Imprisonment for debt was first introduced in favour of the 
barons, “‘ to enable them to bring their stewards to book.”— 
Arrest on mesne process, or previously to trial, on the simple 
eath of the plaintiff, originated in a mere fiction of law, and 
was an assumed power on the part of courts of justice.” He 
very jusily added, that “ it operated as 2 illusory satisfaction 
to the injured, contributed to the ruin of innocence, as well as 
the triumph of guilt, and was essentially beneficial to none but 
marshals, turnkeys, and attornies.” * * * He could re- 
collect when a merchant was a great, noble, and independent 
eharacter, with soinewhat of the stuff of the Greshams and the 
Baruard’s of a former day in them. They were strangers at 
court and fiercely jealous of a minister: it was partly to the 
merchants of London that we were indebted for the revolution.” 
*** « He had some doubts whether they,” (the newspapers) 
“did most good or harm; certain be was, that there was no 
greater enemy of public liberty than a venal press. One cir- 
cumstance was not a little surprising; this was, that all the 
writers, reporters, &c. appertaining to all the daily publications, 
were, to a man, in their hearts friendly to the public cause ; 
and were only prevented by the opposing interests of their em- 
ployers from declaring loudly in behalf of it.” 

Shakspeare was one of the first books which he had 
read in his youth, and is supposed to have been the last 
which he perused before his decease. ‘ He had read his 
works when only seven years of age;” and he wrote 
notes upon them when he was approaching seventy-seven. 

“It was less as a poet than a moralist, that he seemed 
to delight in Shakspeare.” ® No work, in his opinion, was 
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better calculated to teach the duties of private life.” He 
was a great admirer of Buchanan's work “ De Jure Regni apud 
Scotos.” Being once asked “ if Machiavel was really a friend 
to liberty ?” The reply was, “‘ What did he undergo torture for 
then?” Locke was one of his favourite authors. He would not, 
however, “ allow any merit” to Voltaire. He remarked when 
Blackstone’s Commentaries “‘ first made their appearance, they 
were esteemed so little friendly to freedom, as to be quoted on 
the side of power; but he had lived long enough to find them 
cited on the side of liberty.” Mr. Boswell once proposed to 
make up a breach “ which had incidentally taken place between 
him and Mr. Tooke”—on the express condition, that they should 
drink a bottle of wine each between the toasts. But Mr. 
Tooke would not give his assent, unless the liquor should be 
brandy. ‘This was accordingly agreed to by both parties; and 
by the time a quart had been quaffed, the laird of Auchinleck 
was left sprawling on the floor !” 

A similar contest of brutality once took place between 
Professor Porson and Mr. Tooke, in which the Saxon 
equally triumphed over the Greek. 

“* He delighted in convivial society, and was accustomed to sit at 
table both late and long, which rendered it in some degree neces- 
sary for him to sleep until a late period the next morning.” “ In 
general, he spoke as if destitute of feeling; and for the most 
part acted as if made up of sensibility.” ‘ Gay, lively, and 
full of pleasantry in general conversation ; dh politics alone he 
was bitter, vituperative, and inflexible.” 

Mr. Stephens says, ‘ his brightest moments always ap- 
eared to me to be during dinner or over a cup of tea.” 
o his servants Mr. Tooke was an indulgent master, and 

his biographer says that they ‘ seemed proud of being in 
his service, and always mentioned it with a kind of osten- 
tation, as if he had been a man of the first quality.’ ‘ Mr. 
Horne ‘Tooke was a great stickler for the church of Eng- 
Jand. For even the mitred Horsley himself, ever stood 
up with greater zeal for rights and privileges than he did, 
on all occasions, when they were indiscreetly attacked.’ 
He once remarked on the large modern additions to the 
peerage, that the House of Lords was likely to become as 
numerous as that of the Commons; and ‘he really be- 
lieved, would actually possess a far better claim to the 
appellation of a popular —— than the other.’ ‘ In 
respect to commerce and finances he always spoke with an 
unvarying despondency.’ On one occasion when he heard 
of some failures in the city, his remark was, ‘ you are not 
going, you are gone—it is not a slight hurt, but a mortal 
gangrene.’ When told, that the courts of justice * were 
open to all,’ he replied, ‘aud so is the London Tavern, 
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to such as can pay for the entertainment.’ ‘ He constantly 
inculeated good faith in all transactions, and frequently 

uoted the Ttalian proverb, “ Ogni promessa é debita.”— 
Bows promise is a debt. The happiness of social inter- 
course depends much on the observance of this rule, 
Amongst Mr. Tooke’s opinions on marriage, one was 
that ‘ for mutual comfort the wealth ought never to be 
on the side of the female.” Mr. ‘Tooke did not think very 
favourably of the Americans. ‘ He had seen, known, and 
respected Mr. Jefferson, who was a great man. His coun- 
trymen in general were of a very inferior cast; a prodi- 
gious number of pigmices, and but few giants among 
them.’ ; 

Mr. Tooke had written enough, and according to Mr. 
Stephens’s account, more than enough to form a third 
volume of his work on language. But during his last 
illness, whether judiciously or otherwise we cannot pre- 
tend to determine, he committed this with all his other 
* manuscripts and every paper or writing, title-deeds and 
account books only excepted,’ to the flames. Amongst 
the MSS. which were destroyed on this occasion, Mr. 
Stephens says that there was ‘ a Treatise on Moral Philo- 
a , in express opposition to the principles laid down 
by Mr. Archdeacon Paley.’ 

Mr. Tooke breathed his last, according to the accurate 
statement of our ‘author, ‘at Wimbledon, exactiy at a 

uarter before ten o’clock, during the night of Wednesday, 
March 18, 1812, in the seventy-seventh year of his age.’ 
His lower extremities had become dropsical about a year 
before his decease. He appears to have inherited from 
nature a robust and hardy frame, and he practised a rigid 
temperance till he had passed the meridian of life. After 
this period he does not seem to have been guilty of habi- 
tual excess. His stomach must have been consiructed of 
as tough materials as that of Homer’s heroes, and we 
much doubt, indeed, whether Homer’s heroes would not, 
in this respect, have yielded the palm of victory to Mr. 
Tooke. Mr. Stephens has inserted a letter, we su ) 
from one of Mr. T'ooke’s daughters, to a medical friend, 
not much more than « month before his death, in which 
she gives the following recital of his stomachic powers. 

* Our patient, or rather impatient, is wonderfully well—eating 
pleaty of rich soup iustead of coffee ; in the course of the day, 
six dozen of large oysters with wine, ale, imperial drink, milk, 
tea, muflins, and the juice of sixteen oranges; aud on Sunday 
he drank the juice of twenty-eight.’ - 
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. In his youth, we believe when at Eton school, Mr. 
Tooke had the misfortune to be deprived of the sight of 
his right eye, in a conflict with another boy, who hap- 
pened to have a knife in his hand, the point of which pe- 
netrated the visual organ. But, as he grew up, the de- 
fect became imperceptible. Mr. Stephens représents his 
hero as not much famed for industry when at school. It 
is, says he, ‘a well-known and well-authenticated fact, 
that he was accustomed to employ boys of inferior talents 
to prepare his tasks for him.’ 

The physiognomy of Mr. Tooke was certainly not of the 
most prepossessing kind. There was something in it, 
which, whilst it spoke thoughtfulness, indicated acerbity. 
Instead of being the sunny region of Jaughter and smiles, 
it rather lowered with mortified pride and lurking discon- 
tent. It was a countenance, which seemed the mirror of 
a choleric and saturnine temperament. Pertinacity was 
marked in his forehead, and contempt was seated on his 
brow. An ambition of no ordinary kind was the predo- 
minant passion. of his breast; and he seemed rather to - 
court than to shun the. honours of political martyrdom. 
His present biographer says, vol. II. p. 153, that he had 
been ‘ assured by him more than once, ‘ that he had been 
ever anxious to offer his life up as a sacrifice to his opi- 
-nions. And in vol. Il. p. 490, Mr. Stephens tells 
us, that once conversing with him respecting the blessings 
of a good government, ‘ he delivered an eulogium on that 
of England,’ and, ‘ with tears ready to start from his 
eyes, observed, ‘ that he had open to have offered him- 
self up as a sacrifice in its behalf’? Strange as it may 
seem, this disappointment, at which others would have 
rejoiced, appears in him, and particularly as he approached 
the bourn whence no traveller returns, to have been a 
subject of = or a source of regret. The non- 
fruition of death by the hands of the executioner, even on 
the altar of patriotism on which Sidney or Russell re- 
signed their breath, is certainly a very rare occasion of 
diasatisfaction with the decrees of fate. But yet we are 
far from thinking that this was a feeling of dissatisfaction, 
which did not really cause a pang in the breast of Mr. 
Tooke. 

The ambition of Mr. Tooke was of that kind that he 

referred being at the head of a small band of admirers or 
} ners who were willing to acknowledge his intellectual 
pre-eminence, to a subordinate station, however distin- 

uished amongst a larger and more powerful party, where 

Crit. Rey. Vol. 4, November, 1813. It 
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he might have been seen amongst the high but ro 
by the highest. But we must repeat what we have 
fore intimated, and what redounds highly to the honour 
of Mr. Tooke, that his ambition, of whatever nature it 
might be, or however singularly modified, had none of the 
baser cravings of avarice or selfishness. He had no sor- 
did hankering for place, and his reetitude was proof 
against any pecuniary lure. This consideration may at 
least serve to raise him a step or two higher on the pe- 
destal of fame than many of the demagogues of his day, 
who have not exhibited any more patriotic idea ofthe public 
good, than what centered in their own individual interest and 
agerandizement. It is vain to look for immaculate poli- 
ticians, any more than for immaculate persons of any 
other description ; but this is an age in which public men 
have been so generally infected with the a of ava- 
rice, that he, who has escaped that taint, may well deserve 
to be chronicled amongst the political.worthies of the age. 
These praises of Mr. Horne Tooke have not been spon- 
taneously bestowed; they have been extorted from us by 
the evidence of facts and the force of truth; and perhaps 
we may venture to say in the language of Junius, that 
* they will wear well, for they have been dearly earned.’ 








Arr. III. — JJistoire des Croisades. Premiere Partie 

Jontenant l’ If istoire de la premiere Croisade. Par M. 

Michaud. Avec une Carte de [Asie Mineure, les plans 
d’ Antioche, de Jerusalem, &c. 1812,8vo.Dulau. — * 


IF the present circumstances of the French empire are 
unfavourable to the free and vigorous exertions of native 
genius, to the exercise of political talent, and the advance 
of moral ard religious philosophy, we should yet be far 
from the truth were we to infer that the unparalleled re- 
strictions of the liberty of the press had operated to the 
extinction of all literary power and energy. It remains 
to be proved (and we may hope that it is a problem never 
likely to be solved) how long a continuance of the system 
pursued by the present ruler of France, will be necessary 
to putan entire stop to the progress of the human intel- 
lect, and drive back a highly cultivated people to their 
original barbarism ; but we have sufficient evidence ‘that 
no such effect is yet to be contemplated; and the annals of 
French literature have probably never displayed, within 
so short a space of time, so great a number of valuable 
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and interesting works in the departments of history . and 
the helies lettres, as during the period’ that these restric- 
tions have been in force. 

Of these productions we have noticed several of late, 
and need only, to justify our assertions, recal to our 
readers the works of M. M. Sismondi and Ginguéné, re 
Jating to the civil and literary history of the middle ages 
in Italy. That which we now announce, from the portion 
already executed and at present in our hands, bids fair to 
rival the works last mentioned in interest and utility. 
We have not, as yet, possessed any general history of the 
Crusades that can be read with satisfaction and pleasure. 
The best are short and imperfect summaries, which leave 
the reader to desire much more information than they are 
eapable of communicating, while, for the knowledge of 
particrlars, he has hitberto been condemned either to have 
recourse to original authorities, which are almost unat- 
tainable, and if attained, scarcely legible, or to dry taste- 
less compilations, which repel curiosity and demand atten- 

.tion only on account of the matter they contain, and which 
is nowhere else to be met with. 

With this preface, we sit down, not to add to the list of 
insipid details, by furnishing an abstract of the contents 
of the present volume, but to select some passages of the 
most striking interest, and most ably wrought in descrip- 
tion, to enable our readers to judge for themselves of t 
value which ought to be set upon the work itself. It is 
just, however, before we look further, to let our author 
speak for himself as to his view of the task he has under- 
taken to execute. 

‘ Yhose among us who have undertaken subjects of ancient 
history, had for their guides the historians of Rome and Athens. 
The brillfant colours of Tacitus, Livy, and Thucydides, were 
ready for'their pencil. For me, I have no models to follow, 
and am reduced to the necessity of giving a language to those 
historians of the middle ages whom our era disdains. They 
have seldom supported me in my labour by the charm of style, 
and the elegance of narration; but, if they have afforded me 
no lessons in the art of writing, they at least transniit to me 
events of an interest sufficiently powerful to redeem all the 
defects of their genius and of my own. Perhaps it will be 
found, in reading this history, that an epoch in which all is pro- 
digious, bas nothing to lose by a simple and faithful represen- 
tation, The frankness of our old historians revives for me the 
persons and characters they describe ; and if I have profited by 
the lessons they teach me, the age in which they lived shall got 

- be.altogether unobservable _— It would have been 
1 
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easy for me to censure bitterly, as others have done, their ig- 
norance and theia credulity; but I respect in them the open- 
ness and candour of the times of which they are the interpre- 
ters. Without giving faith to.all their recitals, I have not dis- 
dained the fables which they relate to us, and which were be- 
lieved by their contemporaries ; for the knowledge of what was 
believed in those days, serves te bring us acquainted with the 
manners of our ancestors, and forms an essential part of their 
history. 

‘ We have no need in these days of any great sagacity to 
distinguish the fabulous from the real in our ancient chronicles. 
It is more difficult to reconcile, on certain points, the often 
contradictory assertions of the Latins, the Greeks, the Saracens, 
and to disengage, in the history of the Crusades, the various 
impressions derived from religious fanaticism, from human po- 
licy, and from human passions, I do not pretend to resolve 
difficult problems better than others, or to raise myself above 
my subject, in judging of the times and of the people that will 
present themselves before me. Without giving myself up to 
digressions, in wbich it is always easy to make a display of our 
acquirements, after having scrupulously examined the historical 
monuments which remain to us, I shall faithfully speak what t 
believe to be the truth, and shall abandon dissertations to the 
learned, and conjectures to the philosopher.——Exposition, 
p. 6—8. 

On the question, so often discussed, of the moral and 
political effects of the Crusades, our author does not so 
far forget the promise contained in his last paragraph, 
as either to enlarge in argument or to express any positive 
opinion. It is @ question which has, of late, been very 
ably treated in essays honoured with the rewards of the 
National Institute; but M. Michaud, very sensibly we 
think, after leaving the general inference to be drawn by 
his readers from the facts developed in the progress of 
his work, describes his own judgment as fluctuating in the 
middle channel between the currents of the two opposite 
opinions to which the question has given birth. 

‘ Without believing,’ says he, ‘ that the holy wars have oc- 
essioned all the evil or all the good that has been attributed to 
them, it must be allowed that they were a source of tears to the 
generations which saw and took part in them; but, like the 
evils and the storms of human life, which render man better 
and often contribute to the advance of his reasoning faculties, 
they have served to hasten the experience of uations, and it may 
be said that after having for a moment shaken, they have sub- 
sequently strengthened the foundations of society. This opi- 
nion, stripped of all spirit of exaggeration and system, will 
perhaps appear the most reasonable ; besides, I experience some 
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leasure in adopting it, because it is consolatory for the age we 
ive in. The present generation, which has witnessed the ex- 
plosion of so many passions on the political stage, which has 
suffered so many calamities, will not see without interest that 
providence sometimes makes use of great revolutions for the 
purpose of enlightening mankind, and ensuring in times to come, 
the prosperity of empires. —P. 10. 

The first of the four books into which the’present vo- 
lume is divided, contains a summary view of the several 
revolutions of the Holy Land, from the time of Constan- 
tine to the period of the first Crusade, and an account of 
the rise and progress of the religious custom of pilgri- 
mages to the sepulchre of Christ at Jerusalem, inter- 
spersed with some amusing anecdotes respecting the most 
illustrious personages who devoted themselves to these 
pious undertakings. We shail not stop to make any quo- 
iations from this preliminary part of the history, and (al- 
though for a different reason) shall also abstain from re- 
peating the well-known tale of Peter the Hermit, the 
Council! of Clermont, and the exertions of Pope Urban in 
the prosecution of the enterprise which the enthusiastic 
Ceenobite had suggested. The picture of the universal 
delirium which those exertions and that enthusiasm pro- 
duced affords, however, too favourable a specimen of our 
author’s descriptive powers to be passed over in silence. 

‘From the moment that the spring returned nothing could 
restrain the impatience of the Crusaders; they began their march 
for the places which were destined for their rendezvous. The 
wreater number weyt on foot; some horsemen appeared in the 
midst of the multitude ; many travelled in carts, others eoasted 
zlong the shores in vessels; they were differently cloathed, 
armed with lances, swords, javelins, iron maces, &c, The 
crowd of Crusaders offered a whimsical and confused medley 
of all ranks and conditions; women appeared in arms among 
the warriors; prostitution displayed itself amidst all the rigours 
of penance. Old age was seen by the side of infancy, opulence 
next to misery; the helmet was confounded with the cowl, the 
mitre with the sword. In the neighbourhood of towns and 
fortresses, in plains and on mountains, forts and pavilions raised 
their heads; every where appeared the preparations of war and 
revelling. Here were heard the noise of war and the sound of 
trumpets; a little further the chanting of psalms and canticles. 
From the Tiber to the sea, from the Rhine to beyond the Py- 
renees, nothing could be seen but troops of men, invested with 
the cress, swearing to extermiuate the Saracens, and singing 
their conquests by anticipation. On all sides was heard the 
war ¢ry of the Crusaders, God wills it! Dicu le vent, Dieu le - 


vent. 
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. Fathers led their children themselves, and made them swear 
to conquer or ‘die for Jesus Christ. Warriors tore themselves 
from the arms of their wives and families, and promised to come 
back victorious. Women, atid old men, whose weakness was 
left without support, accompanied their sous or their hushaads 
to the nearest town, aud, unable to separate themselves fom 
the objects of their affection, took the sictermina‘ion of follow- 
ing them to Jerusalem. Those whe remained ia Europe envied 
the fate of the Crusaders, and could noi restrain their ‘ears; 
those who went to seek death in Asia were full of hope and 
gladness.* Whole families, whole villages, took their departure 
for Palestine, and carried away in their march all they met with 
on their passage. They marched without foresight, and re- 
fused to believe that he who nourishes the young ones of birds 
would suffer hiv pilgrims, sanctified by the cross, to perish from 
misery. Their ignorance added to their illusion, and lent to all 
objects they contemplated an air of enchantment; they conti- 
nually fancied that they were drawing near the end of their 
pilgrimage. The children of the villagers, whenever a town or 
a castle presented itself to their eyes, asked if that were Jeru- 
salem.t Many great lords, who had passed their lives in their 
rural dungeons, were as much uninformed as their vassals ; 
they caused their fishing and hunting tackle to be carvied with 
them, and rode with their spaniel before them and a hawk on 
their fists. They hoped to reach Jerusalem with abundance of 
merriment, and to display to all Asia the coarse luxury of their 
castles. 

‘ Amidst the universal delirium, not a single sage was heard 
to utter the voice of reason; nobody was then astonished at 
what now causes our surprise. These scenes, so strange, in 
which all the world acted a part, were to be a spectacle only 
for posterity.’—P. 113—115. 

* Quel prodige, en effet,’ observes our author in another 
place, ‘doit plus étonner le philosophe, que le spectacle de 
PEurope, qui s’agite, pour ainsi dire, jusque dans ses fonde- 
mens, se deplace toute entiere, et se eve comme un seul homme 
pour marcher en armes vers |'O:'ent ?’ 

All the narratives of the first Crusade are exceedingly 
confused and perplexed whenever they attempt to describe 
the several distinct corps of which the great expedition 
was composed, and the precise routes which they respec- 
tively pursued in their progress to Constantinople, which 
appears to have been the place of ultimate rendezvous ta 





* Tristitia remanentibus, gaudium autem euntibus erat. (Fulc. Carnot.) 
+ Videres mirunm quiddam ; ipsos infaniulos, dum obviam habent quelibet 
costella vel urbes, si hac esset Jerusalem, ad quam tenucrent, rogitare. (Gui- 


bert. Abb.) 
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all, M. Michaud adverts to this deficiency in former his- 
torians; but he has by no means redeemed the pledge, 
which he seems to give, of supplying, or even’ of endea- 
vouring to supply it. He enables us to follow with to- 
lerable accuracy the course of the first great tumultuary 
army, led by Peter the Hermit and Gaultier Sans avoir, 
the last remnants of which were dispersed and annihilated 
in the plains of Bithynia; and the hordes subsequently 
collected under the priest Godeschall and Count Emicon,* 
are sufficiently distinguished from all the rest, and from 
each other by their different distinctions and catastro- 
phes. But when he comes to give an account of the more 
regular expeditions commanded by Godfrey of Bouillon, 
Raymond of Thoulouse, and Bohemond, we expect to 
meet with a method and order in the narration which we 
are far from finding, and are condemned at last to alight 
in the midst of the imperial city, and meet each several 
corps already assembled there before us, without any dis- 
tinct knowledge of their respective progress, or of the 
manner in which they overcame the obstacles and difficul- 
ties which we know to have lain in their way. The want 
of perspicuity which we remark in this part of the narra- 
tive, and on which we should have forborne to observe, 
were it not that the author appears to claim some merit 
for having remedied the defects of former historians, is 
amply supplied by the dramatic effect which he has given 
to his subject by displaying the various characters of his 

rincipal personages at their first introduction on the 
historical theatre. These several pictures are strikingly 





* We cannot pass over the mention of this last named army of Crusa- 
ders, without noticing what has struck us asa renvarkable piece of disinge- 
nuity in Voltaire, whose antipathy to the Crusaders seems to partake not a 
little of his general. spirit of philosophical bigotry. He dwells with mani- 
fest pleasure on the horrible persecution of the Jews which these deluded 
fanatics substituted in the room of their intended expedition to Jerusalem, 
* astonished,’ as our author says, ‘ that people should go to make war upon 
the Mussulmans, who only kept possession of the sepulchre of Christ, while 
they left in peace a people which had crucified its God ;’ but he takes. care 
not to inform us that, while these enormities were committed by a disorderly 
multitude of the lowest classes of society, headed by a few individuals of 
notoriously profligate and abandoned principles, there were found in ‘that 
unenlightened age, Christian prelates {the Bishops of Worms, Treves, ~ 
Spire, and Mayence,) sufficiently imbued with the true spirit of their reli- 
gion to open their churches and palaces for the protectiqn of the miserable 
victims of persecution. Such examples as these, though thinly scattered 
through the annals of superstition and ignorance, are tog precious to be 
overlooked or neglected, except by those who wish to find, in the history of 
Christianity, ouly the details of its abuses, and the crimes and errors of its 
weak and fallible professors, athe 
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coloured, without any. appearance of labour in the detail, 
and with the strictest fidelity to.the features of the ori- 
ginal portraits. It is thus, for instance, that he has deli- 
neated the hero of the Gerusalemme liberata. 

‘ The contemporary history, which has transmitted to us his 
portrait, informs us, that he united the bravery and the virtues 
of a hero to the simplicity of a Cenobite.* His address in 
battle, an extraordinary strength of body, made him be admired 
in the midst of camps. Prudence and moderation tempered 
his valeur; his devotion was sincere and disinterested, and 
never in the holy war did he exercise his courage and his ven- 
geance except against the enemies of Christ, Faithful to his 
word, liberal, affable, full of humanity, princes und kuights 
looked up to him as their model, and his soldiers as their fa- 
ther; all the warriors wished to fight under his banners. If -he 
was not the chief of the Crusades, as some historians have pre- 
tended, he at least obtained the command which virtue confers. 
In the midst of their divisions and quarrels, the princes and 
barons often implored the wisdom of Godfrey, and in the 
dangers of war, his counsels were regarded as absolute orders 
—P- 144. 

Others of the principal Crusaders are characterized no 
less succéssfully. 

‘ The people of Vermandois marched with the subjects of 
Philip, under the colours of their Count Hugh, a young prince 
whose brilliant qualities had been the admiration of the court. 
Proud of his rank as brother to the king of France, and first.of 
the French knights, he made himself be remarked by his bra- 
very and the ostentation of his manners. He displayed an in- 
vincible courage in the field, but suffered himself to be toa 
easily overcome by flattery, and wanted perseverance under re- 
verses. Although poorly appanaged by fortune, no hero of the 
Crusade gave evidence of intentions more noble and more dis- 
interested. If he had not merited by his exploits the surname 
of Great, which history has given him, he might have obtained 
it for having listened only to his zeal, and sought glory alone in 
a war which offered kingdoms: to the ambition of princes and 
even of simple knights. 

* Robert, surnamed Curthose, Duke of Normandy, who con- 
ducted his vassals to the holy war, was the eldest son of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. He united to noble qualities defects the 
most reprekensible in a prince. In his youth he was unable to 
bear the paternal authority; but more led away by the love of 





* An anonymous historian.of the Crusades expresses himself in these 
terms, speaking of Godfrey: Tantum lenis ut magis in se monachum quem 
miljitem figuraret. Guibert says moreover, cujus mira humilitas et monachis 
jam imitandu modestia. (See Bongars, p. 548.) 
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independence than by a real ambition, aftet having made war 
on fiis father in order to reign in Normandy, he neglected the 
opportunity of aseending the throne on the death of William, 
His lightness, his inconstaney, and weakness, made him the ob» 
object of contempt to his subjects and to his enemies, 
His profuseness ruined his people and reduced — himself, 
if Orderieus Vitalis is to be believed, to a state bordering 
on indigence. The historian I have just cited, reports a 
circumstance which it will be difficult to believe, but which ‘is 
equally descriptive of the prince and of the age he lived in: 
** He sometimes lay a-bed for want of clothes, and often missed 
the mass beeause his nakedness prevented him from assisting at 
it.” - It was not the ambition of conquering kingdoms in Asia, — 
but his inconstant and adventurous humour that made him take 

the cross. The Normans, a restless and warlike people, who 
had rendered themselves remarkable among all the nations of 
Europe by the devotion of pilgrimages, ran together in crowds 
under his banners. As Duke Robert had not wherewithal to 
defray the expences of his armament, he pledged Normandy in 
the hands of his brother, William Rufus. William, whom the 
age he lived in accused of impiety, and who derided the knight- 
errantry of the crusaders, seized with joy upon the opportunity 
of governing a province which he hoped one day to re-unite te 
his kingdom. He raised epntributions on the clergy which he 
did not love, and melted down tie church silver to pay the sum 
of 10,000 marks to Robert, who took his departure for the Holy 
Land, followed by almost all the nobility of his dukedom.’ 
153. 4 

The characters of Robert, Earl of Flanders, surnamed 
‘the Lance and Sword of the Christians,’ and of the rich 
Count of Blois and Chartres, the number of whose castles 
was a to that of the days in the year, but who was 
more nobly distinguished in this rude age by the protec- 
tion which he afforded and the inclination which he evinc- 
ed, to learning and learned individuals, we are unable to 
dwell upon for the present, and pass to’ a more eminent 
and important personage. : 

First of the princes of Italy, whose zeal. was 
awakened by the passage of the French crusades through 
their dominions, ; 

‘Bohewond, Priace of Tarentum, determined to partake in 
their fortunes and inthe glory of this holy enterprise.” * * * 
* He had neither less courage nor less genius than his father 
Robert Guiscard. Contemporary authors, who never fail to 
speak of the physical qualities of their heroes, inform us, that he 
surpassed in stature the tallest of his followers; his-eyes were 
blue, and appeared full of anger and arrogance. His presenee, 
stys Auua Comnena, struck the sight as much as his reputation 
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astonished the mind. When be spoke, one would have said 
that he had studied the art of eloquence; when he shewed hin- 
self under arms, it might have been believed that he had passed 
his life in learning the management of the lance and sword. 
Edpcated in the school of the Norman heroes, he concealed. the 
combinations of policy under the exterior of Violence; and, 
although by nature fierce and haughty, he knew how to 
dissemble an injury when vengeance was unprofitable to 
him. 

* Whatever could lead to the accomplishment of his designs 
appeared to him to be just. He had learned of his father to 
regard as his enemies all those whose estates or riches were the 
objects of his covetousness: he was restrained, neither by the 
fear of God, nor by the opinion of men, nor by his own ‘oaths. 
He had followed Robert in the war against the emperor Alexis, 
and had distinguished himself in the battles of Durazzo and 
Larissa; but, disinherited by will, nothing remained for him: 
at the death of his father but the remembrance of his exploits 
and the example of his family. He had declared war against 
his brother Roger, and had just compelled him to cede the 
principality of Tarentum, when'they began to speak in Europe 
about the expedition to the East. The deliverance of the se- 
pulchre of Jesus Christ, was not that which inflamed his zeal or 
decided him to take the cross. As he had vowed an eternal 
hatred against the Grecian emperors, he smiled at the idea of 
traversing their empire at the head of an army; and,, full 
of confidence in his fortune, he hoped to erect for bim- 
self a kingdom before he should arrive at Jerusalem.’ 
P. 159. 

This artful and ambitious character is poetically con- 
trasted with that of the most celebrated of the knights 
who ranged themselves under his standard, and who fur- 
nished the model for one of the most interesting person- 

in the immortal poem of Tasso. 

« All these warriors were already renowned for their exploits ; 
but none among them deserved to fix the attention of posterity 
so much as the brave Tancred.* Although he belonged to a 
family in which ambition was hereditary, he had no other 
passion than that of combating the Infidels. Piety, glory, and 
perhzps his friendship for Bohemond, were alone able to con- 
duct him into Asia. His coritemporaries admired his romantic 
loftiness, and his uncultivated pride, He never yielded except 
to the empire of virtue and sometimes to that of beauty. A 





* Raoul de Caen has written, half in prose, half in verse, the Acts of Tan- 
ered. (See the Thesaurus Novus Anecdojorum of Martenne, Tom.1. or the 
Collection of Muratori, Tom. III, 
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stranger to all considerations and all the interests of policy, ‘he 

knew no law but those of religionand honour, and was always 

ready to lay down his life for their sake.. The annals of chival- 

ry offer no model more accomplished ; poetry and history have 

joined in bis celebration, and have bestowed on him the same 
raises,’ 162. 

We should add to these the pictures of the warlike 
bishop of Puy (Adhemar de Monteil) and of Raymond, 
Count of Toulouse, the Nestor of Tasso. But, for want 
of room, we pass them over and hasten to that of the Em- 

ror Alexis Comnenus,which our author appears te have 
estimated with more impartiality than either the zeal of 
the contemporary Latin historians, or the equally unjust 
though less pardonable prejudices of modern philosophers 
would admit. 

‘Seated on a throne from which he had precipitated his mas- 
ter and benefactor, he could not believe in virtue, and knew 
better than others the counsels of ambition. He had displayed 
some courage in the acquisition of the purple, and governed 
only by dissimulation, the ordinary weapon of the Greeks, as of 
ali weak states. His daughter, Anna Comnena, has made an 
accomplished prince of him; the Latins have represented him 
as perfidious and cruel. Impartial history, which rejects the 
exaggeration both of praise and satire, sees in Alexis only a 
weak monarch, of a superstitious mind, more led away by the 
love of a vain representation than by the love of glory. He 
might have placed himself at the head of the crusade and re- 
conquered Asia Minor by accompanying the Latins in their 
march to Jerusalem. This great enterprise alarmed his weak- 
ness. His timid prudence imagined that it sufficed to deceive 
the crusaders, in order to have nothing to apprehend from them, 
and that to receive their empty homage was enough to profit 
by their victories. Every thing appeared to him good and just 
that could help to extricate him from a situation, the dangers. of 
which were increased by the line of policy he pursued, and 
which was rendered every day more embarrassing by the uncer- 
tainty of his projects. The more he endeavoured to inspire 
confidence, the more he rendered his good faith suspected. 
In seeking to inspire terror, he made the discovery of all the 
alarms he himself experienced.’ P. 166. 

In his account of the progress of the Christian army 
through Asia Minor, and above ail in the history of the 
establishment of the first Latin principality of Edessa by 
Baldwin the brother of Godfrey, ourauthor has derived con- 
siderable assistance from a curious MS.in the Armenian 
language, written by one Matthew of Edessa, which is 
among the treasures of the Imperial library, and does: not 
pppear to have been resorted to by any previous historian. 
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This is a circumstance which undoubtedly impresses no 
small value on this portion of his work. We shall leave 
these details, however, and many others of equal’ and 
greater interest and importance behind us, and seek our 
concluding specimens of the style and spirit in which the 
work is composed amidst the long and eventful narrative 
of the siege of Jerusalem. This narrative is throughout 
illustrated by references te the poem of Tasso, and its de- 
tails are rendered tenfold more interesting and attractive 
to the reader of taste by pursuing them witha view of 
forming a proper estimate of the advantages derived by 
the poet from the materials which history furnished, and 
for what portions of his noble composition he is solely in- 
debited to the fertile resources of his own powerful 
imagination. 

With this object in sight it will be one ofthe first objects 
of curiosity to ascertain how far the supernatural agency 
which forms so striking and poetical a feature in the 
‘Jerusalem Delivered, may have had its foundation in 
wonders actually credited by the crusaders and reported 
by contemporary historians; and many doubtless would 
be little surprised to find the chroniclers of that dark and 
superstitious age abounding with the marvellous as muchas 
Tasso himself. For our own part, we felt some disappoint- 
ment in finding that the enchanted forest has no more sub-- 
stantial foundation than the dry mention of the accidental 
discovery of a wood lying between the vallies of Samaria and 
Sichem, at a time when the materials it furnished for the con- 
struction of warlike machines were of the utmost importance 
to the operations of the siege, but which materials ‘ were de+ 
fended trom the axe of the crusaders neither by the incan- 
tations of Ismeno, nor by the arms of the Saracens.’ In 
like manner, Armida vanishes from our eyes ‘ into air, 
into thin air,’ when we are told that a story incidentally 
told by William of Tyre, concerning two witches, ‘who 
were seen upon the ramparts of the city conjuring the 
elements, but who were speedily dispatched by the arrows 
of the Christians,’ is aluost the solitary passage to be 
found among all the historians of the holy war in which 
any mention is made of or belief attached to the existence of 
magical powers. ‘I'he reflection drawn from our author 
by this curious circumstance proves an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the character of our ancient historians, and de- 
serves to be attended to by all who are interested jn the an- 
tiquities of the middle ages. 
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* We should add,’ he ebserves, ‘ that magic was much less in 
vogue in the twelfth century thar in that in which Tasso lived: — 
The crusaders were extremely superstitious, no doubt; but their 
superstition did not attach itself to trifies; they were struck by 
the phznomena which they belreld in the heavens, they believ~ 
ed in the apparition of saints, in revelations made by God him- 
self, but notin magicians. ‘The ideas of magic came long after- 
wards in the fifteenth and sixteenth-centuries. The chroniclers 
of this latter epoch, when they treat of anterior events, fill their 
recitals with whimsical and ridiculous fables which are not to 
be found in more ancient authors, The character of the 
middle ages must not be estimated by the chronicles of 
Robert Gaquin or of Archbishop Turpin, still less by the ro- 
mances of that period.’ (Note p. 402.) 

Beautiful as are the fictions of Tasso, we must, on this 
account, be compelled reluctantiy to admit that his poem 
would have reflected more vividly the character of the 
times to which it refers, and would have therefore better 
fulfilled one of the greatest and mest imperious obliga- 
tions of the law of epic poetry, if the machinery of holy 
apparitions, of glorified saints and martyrs combating 
visibly in favour of the cross, of the dreams of inspiration, 
and powers of prophecy, had been substituted to the more 
pleasing but less characteristic fictions of Faérie. While 
we are observing upon this noble effort of human genius, 
it will perhaps appear more extraordinary, however, that 
the poet should have overlooked so evident and fertile a 
source of poetical imagery as the description of the hol 
places visited by the Christians in their celebrated proces- 
sion round the walls of Jerusalem would have furnished. 
But the mention of this procession recals us to the pure 
pose from which we have too long wandered. Our histo-' 
rieal readers will remember that it was a ceremony enjoin- 
ed, as by express revelation from Heaven, to all the arm 
of tle cross previous to the grand assault which was 
meditated. ; 

* The pilgrims, persuaded that the gates of the besieged city 
would open themselves not less to devotion than to valour, lis- 
tened with docility to the exhortations of the hermit, and all set 
themselves eagérly to follow bis advice, which they looked upow 
as the language of God himself. After three days of a rigorous 
fast, they issued in arms from their quarters, and marched, 
barefooted. and bareheaded, round the walls of the Holy City. 
They were preceded by their priests clad in white, bearing the 
images of the saints, and singing psaluis aud canticles. Their 
banners were displayed ; their symbols aad trumpets resoundtd, 
afar. {It was thus that the Jews formerly made the tour of 
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Jericho, whose walls fell to pieces at the sound of their martial 
instruments. 

‘The crusaders began their march from the valley of Re- 
phraim, which is in front of Calvary ; they advanced northward 
and saluted, as they entered the valley of Jehoshaphat, the 
tombs of St: Mary, St. Stephen, and the first elect of God. 
Continuing their progress towards the Mount of Olives, they 
contemplated with respect the grotto in which Jesus Christ ex- 
uded a bloody sweat, and the place where the Saviour of the 
world shed tears over Jerusalem. When they reached the sum- 
mit of the mountain, the most imposing spectaele discovered it- 
self totheir eyes. To the east they beheld the plains of Jeri- 
cho, the shores of the Dead Sea and of the river Jordan ; to the 
west they surveyed at their feet the Holy City and her territory 
covered with sacred ruins. Assembled together in the very 
spot frémwhence Jesus Christ asccuded to Heaven, and on 
which they still looked for the marks of his feet, they 
heard the exhortations of their priests and bishops. 

‘Arnoul de Rohés, chaplain of the Duke of Normandy, ad- 
dressed to thema pathetic discourse, conjuring them to re- 
double their zeal and perseverance. In concluding, he tumed 
towards Jerusaicm: *‘ You behold,” he said, “the inheritence 
of Jesus Chrisi trampled upon by the impious: see here at last 
the worthy recompense of ai! your labours; see here the place 
in which God wilt pardon all your faults and bestow his biessing 
upon all your victories.” At the voice of the orator who point- 
ed out to them the church of the Resurrection and tie rocks 
of Calvary ready to receive them, the defenders of tie cross 
humbled themselves before God, and kept their looks fixed on. 
Jerusalem. 

‘When Arnoul invited them, in the name of Jesus, to ferget 
their injuries, end cherish exch other in mutual love, Tancred 
and Raymond, who had long veen at variance, embraced in the 
presence of ail the Christian arwy. ‘The soldiers, and the other 
chiefs, followed their exampie. ‘The rich promised to comfort 
by their alas the poor and the orphans who bore the cross. 
Ali men forgot their fatal animosities, and swore to remain 
faithful to the precepts of evangelical! charity. 

* While the crusaders thus gave themselves up to the trags- 
ports of their devotion and piety, the Saracens collected on the 
ramparts ef Jerusalem, lifted in the air crucifixes wiich they 
Joac.cd with outrage; they insulted the ceremonies of the Chris- 
tians by their gestures and clamours. ‘ You hear,” said ibe 
hermit Peter, “vou bear the threats and 5lasphemies of these 
enemies of the true God ; swear to defend Jesus Christ, made 
prisoner and crucified a second time by the infideis. You see 
him expiring anew upon Calvary for the redemption of your 
sins.” Atthese words the Ceenobite is interrupted by groans 
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and cries of indignation which arose on all sides against the In- 
fidels.. ‘* Yes, I swear by your piety,” -_pursued the orator, “ I 
swear by your arms, that the reign of the impious approaches to 
its termination. . The host of the Lord has no longer but to 
appear, and all this vain crowd of mussulmans will be dispersed 
like shadows. To day they are yet filled with pride and inso- 
lence, to-morrow they will be frozen with fear, and will fall 
motionless before you, like those gaardians of the sepulchre — 
who felt their weapons fall out of their hands and fell dead with 
affright when an earthquake anaounced the presence of a Dei 
on this very Calvary which you are now going to scale. Yet a 
few moments, and these towers, the last rampart of the Infidels, 
will become the asylum of the Christians; these mosques, which 
rise upon the ruins of Christianity, shall serve for the temple of 
the true God, and Jerusalem shall resound with the praises only 
of the Lord.” 

* At these last words of Peter, the liveliest transports burst 
from the ranks of the crusaders; they again embrace amidst 
floods of tears, and exhort each other mutually to endure the fa- 
tigues and evils for which they are at length about to receive 
their glorious reward. The Christi#ns then descend from the 
Mount of Olives to regain their camp, and, taking the road to- 
wards the south, they salute on their right hand the tomb of 
David, and pass near the fishpond of Siloah where Jesus Christ 
restored his sight tothe man born blind; they perceive at a 
greater distance the ruins of the palaces of Judah, and advance 
along the declivity of Mount Sion, where other remembrances 
come to add to their enthusiasm. ‘Towards evening, the Chris- 
tian army returned to its quarters, repeating these words of the 
prophet ; ‘‘ Those of the west shall fear the Lord, and those of 
the east shall behold his glory.” Re-entered within their camp, 
the most part of the pilgrims passed the night in prayer; the 
chiefs and the soldiers confess their sins at the feet of the priests 
and receive their God, whose promises filled them with hope 
and confidence.’ P. 390, &c. 

It must be acknowledged that there are ample materials 
in this long description of the procession of the pilgrims, . 
for poetical ornament ; andjthe most fervent admirers of 
Tasso must regret, with our author, that he missed so fair 
and manifest an opportunity of enriching his poem by the 
admission of them. 

The scenes which immediately followed the capture of 
Jerusalem are ofa nature to awaken much reflection on 
the strange inconsistencies of human nature, and such as 
does not at all tend to raise our ideas of mortal perfection 
or inspire us with feelings of self-gratulation and cgm- 
placency. Our author appears to have contemplated them 
in a yery philosophical view, and we know no passage in 
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his work that sets his good sense, and his powers of just 
discrimtmation, in a more favourable light. After dwell- 
ing no longer than the occasion demanded on the horrible 
atrocities committed by the victorious crusaders, and which 
their historians record with expressions of exultation ra- 
ther than of horror, or even of censure, he thus proceeds 
to relate the extraordinary occurrences which immediately 
followed. : 

‘ At the sight of their brethren, (the pilgrims whom they had 
rescued from their long captivity) the soldiers of the cross no 
doubt began to recollect that they had come to worship at the 
tomb of Jesus. The pious Godfrey, who had abstained from 
the carnage which succeeded the victory, quitted his companions, 
and followed by three servants, repaired, without arms and 
barefooted to the church of the holy sepulchre. The news of 
this act of devotion soon spread throughout the Christian army ; 
immediately all their vengeance, all their fury, was appeased ; 
the crusaders stripped themselves of their bloody garments, 
made all Jerusalem re-echo with their lamentations, their sobs 
aud groans, and, conducted by the clergy of the country, walk- 
ed together, their feet bare, and their heads uncovered, towards 
the church of the Resurrection. When the Christian army was 
thus assembled together upon Calvary, the night began to fall; 
silence reigned througheut the public places, and around the 
ramparts: nothing was heard throughout the Holy City but the 
penitential psalins, and the words of Isaiah-——“‘ Ye that love 
Jerusalem, rejoice with her.” The crusaders then displayed a 
devotion so lively and tender, that one would have said, aecord- 
ing to the remark of a modern historian, (Le Pere Maimbourg,) 
that these same men who were come from taking a ‘own by 
assault and committing the most horrible carnage, were in fact 
issuing from a long retreat and from the profoundest meditation 
on the mysteries of our faith. These imexpliceble contrasts 
often occur in the history of the crusades. Some writers bave 
thought to find in them a pretext for accusing the Christian re- 
ligion ; others, not less blind nor less passionate, have attempt- 
ed to excuse the deplorable excesses of fanaticism; the impar- 
tial historian thinks it enough to record them, and mourns 
in silence the weakness of human nature.’ P. 413. : 

Among the various authorities to which our author has 
had reccurse in the compilation of this work, we have 
already ‘mentioned, as entirely new to the historical 
reader, the MS. History of Armenia, by Matthew of 
Edessa. We cannot refuse ourselves the indulgence of 
noticing another MS. for the sake of the particular anec- 
dote which has been selected from it, although that anec- 
dote bears no immediate reference to the crusade itself. 
It isin speaking of the state of ‘ the science of legislation,’ 
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at this epoch that M. Michaud mentions the ordinances 
which Gaston de Béarn, one of the heroes of the crusade, 
had drawn up previous to his setting out on the 
expedition for the regulation of his states durmg his 
absence. 

* Among these,’ gays our author, ‘we meet with some dispo- 
sitions which deserve to be recorded by history, because ar 
present to us the feeble commencements of a legislation whic 
it required a length of time and fortunate circuntstances to bring 
to perfection. “The, Peace,” says this legislator of the 
eleventh century, “shall at all times be preserved towards. the 
clergy, monks, travellers, ladies, and their attendants. If any 
man takes refuge witha lady, he shall be secure in his person on 
payment of damages. Peace be with the peasant: his exen 
and his instruments of agriculture shall enot be liable to 
seizure,” ’ ' 2 

This valuable extract is from a manuscript history of 
Béarn, ‘qu’a bien voula nous communiquer, un de nos 
magistrats les plus distingués, qui consacre ses loisirs 4 la 
culture des lettres. Cette histoire, remarquable par une 
sage érudition et une saine critique, doit jeter une grande 
lumiére sur les temps reculés dont nous parlons.’ (Note . 
p- 480.) We earnestly entreat Field Marshal the Mar- 
quis Wellington, in his projected invasion of the south- 
ern provinces of France, to take good care not to 
hurt either this respectable magistrate or his manu- 
script. 

id the ‘ Piéces Justificatives,’ collected at the end of 
this volume, the reader will find a mass of curious anec- 
dote and many important documents well worthy of being 
brought to light and preserved ; but we have not space nor 
leisure leit us to analyse their contents or give any 
further extracts. We hope it will not be long before 
we —_ have to announce a continuation of the 
work, 
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Art. IV.—An Historical Account of the Laws enacted 
against the Catholics, both in England and Ireland; 9; 
the Amelioration which they have undergone during the 
present Reign, and of their existent State. To which is 
added, a short Account of the Laws for the Punishment of 
Heresy in general; a brief Review of the Merits .of | 
Catholic Question ; and copious Notes, tending princi- 
pally to Illustrate the Views and Conduct of the Church 
of England,. the Presbyterians, a Sectarians, 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 4, November, 1813. K «x 
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with regard to Toleration when in the Enjoymen 

of Power. By James Baldwin Brown, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple. London: Underwood and Blacks ’ 
1813. 8vo. IAs. 


. ge author has arranged his book under the following 
eads. 

‘Chapter I. On the Laws against Heresy in general. II. A 
brief Review of the Papal authority in Britain, from its Com- 
mencement to its Suppression in the reign of Henry VIII. III. 
Historical Account of the Laws enacted against the Catholics, 
from the Reformation to the death of Elizabeth. IV. Histori- 
cal Account of the Laws enacted against the Catholics from the 
Accession of JamesI, to the Restoration. V. Historical Ac- 
count of the Laws tnacted against the Catholics from the Resto- 
ration to the Revolution. VI. Historical Account of the Laws 
enacted against the Catholics, from the Revolution to the death 
of Anne. VII. Historical Account of the Laws enacted against 
the Catholics, from the Accession of the House of Hanover to 
the death of George II. VIII. Amelioration of the Laws relat- 
ing to the Catholics, during the reign of his present Majesty. 
1X. Concluding Remarks.’ 

This work contains all the information which can be 
desired, relative to the disabilities to which the Roman 
Catholics of England and Ireland have been heretofore, or 
are, at present, subjected on account of their adherence to 
the religion of their ancestors. ‘The author has drawn 
his materials from the best sources, and has evinced a de- 
gree of diligence in his research which is highly creditable 
to himself; and which the reader will see good reason to 
commend in the variety of important and interesting par- 
ticulars which he has brought together for his instruction 
andamusement. Some of these are not immediately con- 
nected with the laws which have been enacted against the 
Catholics or with the occasional alleviations which they 
have undergone : but still they relate to historical points 
which are more or less intimately associated with the 
great pe of religicus liberty. The notes, which are 
appended to the work, contain a mass of valuable informa- 
tion, some of which is very curious and imeresting. 

As the author considers a part of the opposition, which 
is made tothe removal of the remaining civil disabilities to 
which the Catholics are at present liable, to be principally 
owing to the persecution which was exercise] by some 
bigots of this religion during the reign of Mary, he has 
taken considerable pains in order to collect evidence 
‘to prove that this persecution was a general -haracteristic of 
the times, and not of the Catholics, or of any other sect in par- 
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ticular.’ ‘Inthis part of the work,’ says the author, ‘Iam con- 
scious that I have exposed myself tono common obloquy, for he 
who is honest and unprejudiced enough to censure every sect, 
where their conduct seems to have deserved it, may be certain 
of offending all parties and of pleasing none.’ 

Of the persons who were condemned to the flames 
in the time of Queen Mary, Hume, says Mr. Brown, . 
* states the number at two hundred and seventy seven; and I 
certainly feel no inclination to dispute the accuracy of the com- 
putation, But even this account, great as is the proportion of 
martyrs which it contains, falls, 1 am persuaded, infinitely short 
of the vague representations continually floating on the public 
mind. Whilst feebly endeavouring to advocate the cause of 
the Catholics, it has more than once fallen to my lot, to he as- 
sailed by arguments drawn from the many hundreds, aud even 
thousands, of Protestants, soinhumanly butchered by the in- 
strumentality of the merciless Bonner and his worthy associates. 
Nor.am [ ashamed to acknowledge, that at one period, I consi- 
dered these executions more numerous than I have since found 
them to have been.’ 

In the preceding reign it is well known that the gentle 
Cranmer extorted the reluctant consent of Edward VI, to 
the burning ofan Arian and an Anabaptist. This unfortu- 
nate act of Cranmer, which was certainly less characteris- 
tic of his natural disposition than of the times in which he 
lived, brought great scandal on the Reformation; and 
formed one of the pleas of the Papists for their severity to- 
wards the Protestants in the time of Mary. The Puapists, 
according to Burnet, as quoted by our author, said, ‘ that 
it was plain that the Reformers were only against burning, 
when they were in fear of it themselves. 

* When the justice of desiroying heresy, by a resort to capi- 
tal punishment, depends on the construction which different 
sects, (or even different individuals of the same sect,) may give to 
those doctrines which constitute “impieties against God,” the 
principle once being admitted, there is no persecution, however 
severe, that will not allow of an easy justification, or, at least, of 
as plausible av extenuation as that exercised by Cranmer on the 
Arians and Anabaptists. In such a case, the position which 
Hume has put into the mouth of Gardiner, (and on which that 
prelate but too evidently acted,) that, “‘if persecution of any 
kind be admitted, the most bloody and vic l-nt will surely be al- 
lowed the most justifiable, as the most effectual,” cannot be 
controverted. “ Imprisonments,” (continues this author,) “ fines, 
confiscations, whippings, serve only to irritate the sects, without 
disabling them from resistance : but the stake, the wheel, and the 
gibbet, must soon terminate A the extirpation and banishment 
: Kk 2 
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of all the heretics inclined to give disturbance, and in the entire 
silence and submission of the rest.”” 

The author does not attempt to deny that ‘ the sole au- 
thors of the Gunpowder Plot were Catholics.’ But 
he remarks that ‘the religious zeal of all sects was in 
those days unfortunately so high as to blind the minds of 

men against the turpitude of crimes.’ 

’ With Mr. Fox and other authorities, Mr. Brown gives 
no credence tothe Popish plot which was broached in 
1678, and threw the whole kingdom into a ferment; but, 
in opposition to Mr. Fox, our very respectable author 
seems inclined to regard the whole as a contrivance of 
Lord Shaftesbury. Mr. Fox considered this supposition 
as ‘an absurdity, equal almost in degree to the belief 
of the plot itself” Mr. Brown refers to Sir John Dal- 
rymple, (Memoirs, vol. i. p.43, 44) for the proof that the 
plot was fabricated by Shaftesbury ; but as Sir John did 
not think proper to publish the documents which produced 
his own conviction that the plot was the fiction of Shaftes- 
bury, we may, without impeaching the sincerity of Sir 
John, be allowed to doubt whether those ‘papers,’ which 
he mentions, were of sufficient credibility to establish the 
fact, so asto leave nodoubt of the guilt of Shaftesbury. 
In addition to this, however, Mr. Brown quotesa passage 
from a work published in 1681, entitled, ¢ The whole series 
of all that has been transactedinthe House of Peers, 
concerning the Popish plot ;’ in which, says he, 

* we meet with the following curious “ information of Dr. Wil- 
liam Jones, M. D. taken upon oath 28 March, 1697,” which will 
evince that Shaftesbury was not altogether free from suspicion 
of having invented the Popish plot, even at a time when the 
doubting its existence was considered a crime, calling 
upon the magistrate to visit the offender with no small 
punishment. 

*‘And this informant further saith,” says the document to 
which I allude, “ that he, with Dr. Smith, went to an ale-house 
in Green-strect, near the Mews, when the said Dr. Smith did, 
amongst other dicourses, positively affirm, that the plot was no 
plot at ali, but a thing contrived by Oates, Bedloe, and the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, merely to ruin the pour Roman Catholics, 
whereupou this informant said, that if Mr. Oates and Mr, 
Bedloe did live, most of the lords in the Tower would suffer ; 
to which the said Dr. Smith replyed, they will, or they shall not 
a to see that day, for they are too great rogues to have a 

ing.”’ 

We do not feel ourselves disposed to acquit Shaftesbury 
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of this notable contrivance from the apparent incoherence 
of the plot itself, or the absurdity of the particulars ; for 
Shaftesbury knew human nature too well not to know: 
that, when the minds of any large hody of- people have 
a predisposition from party spirit, religious antipathy, or 
other causes to believe in any particular event, they will 
never take the pains very accurately or dispassionately to 
weigh the credibility of the circumstances, or to determine 
the consistency of the whole. There are indeed states of 
mind in which what is most monstrous is least questioned ; 
and wh:at is most nonsensical and contradictory is most 
readily believed. 

It is not unworthy of notice that, it was not till the year 
1778, exactly one century after the plot in which Oates and 
Bedloe acted a part of such distinguished infamy, that we 
behold the first dawn of a more tolerating system towards 
the Erglish Catholics. We allude to the bill which was 
introduced into the House of Commons by Sir George 
Saville, in Viay, 1778. Previously, however, to this pe- 
riod, the Catholic religion had not only been permitted, 
but established, in the province of Canada, which had been 
recently conquered by the British arms. The following 
is what Mr. Brown says onthe act relative to Canada, 
which was passed during Mr. Pitt’s administration. 

* The $5 G. III. c. 31, provides that the Protestant inhabi- 
tants of Canada shall pay their tythes to persons appointed by 
government to receive them, for the support of a Protestant 
ministry—for the further maintenance of which the governor is 
allowed to make allotments of land. The act also declares, that 

‘all persons are eligible to be elected members of the legislative 
assembly of Quebec, except ministers of either of the churches 
of England or Rome, or of congregations of Protestant dissent- 
ers, These equitable laws were granted to the Canadians with- 
out solicitation, because they were considered necessary to the 
preservation and prosperity of the colony. The Catholics of 
Ireland, on the contrary, have for many years been soliciting in 
vain for the concession of rights much less extended; for. the 
prayer of their petition has never yet been considered of suffi- 
cient importance to obtain a deliberate investigation—how are 
these contradictory proceedings to be reconciled? The exist- 
ence of a Catholic and Protestant establishment in Canada, with- 
out any disturbance to the unanimity of the province (without 
referring to those foreign countries, in which the liberal-minded 
Christian n.ay be gratified with the pleasing sight of Protestants — 
and Catholics alternately celebrating their rites in the same 
church) is an abundant answer, at least to those wlio contend 
that there is a something naturally hostile in the two religions. 
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The Canadian senate is composed—the offices of government are 
filled alike by members of one religion and the other; and we 
may safely call upon the opponents of Catholic emancipation to 
point out the evils which have resulted from this just and liberal 
policy.’ 

It is highly creditable to his present majesty that many 
of the most severe and odious laws against the Catholics 
were first relaxed or repealed during his reign. ‘That 
rigid code of pains and penaities and multiplied disqualifi- 
cations which had been successively rendered more barba- 
rous and intolerable, has been gradually softened during 
his more gentle and, to the C atholics, more equitable go- 
vernment. But, much as has been done for the Catholics 
since the actession of his present majesty, much still remains 
to be done in order to put them on the same footing with 
respect to civil rights and enjoymeuts as the other subjects 
of the British empire. This will be perceived by the fol- 
lowing, i in which Mr. Brown has noticed the disqualifica- 
tions to which the Catholics are still subject; and the pe- 
nalties on those who profess that ancient faith which have 
not yet been repealed. 

‘ Catholics then cannot sit in parliament; * or hold any office 
in, or under the government: be admitted into any corpora- 
tion; + or present to any ecclesiastical benefive.§ ‘Their priests 
are not allowed the celebration of their rites, but agreeably to 
the restrictions of the English act 31 G. 3. c.31, and the corres- 
pondent piovisions of the Irish statute ; nor can Catholic school- 
masters take Protestant scholars. The professors of this religion 
are prevented from making any endowment of a school or col- 
lege, for the purpose of educating children in their faith. || Ca- 
tholic soldiers by the annual mutiny acts refusing to frequent the 
church of England worship when ordered to do so, are liable to 
the penalty of one shilling, and for the second offence to the 
same fine, and to be laid in irons for twelve hours. These 





¥*30C. 2.st.2. E.2hand 22 G. 3. ¢, 48. 1. 

+25 C.2.¢.2. E. In Ireland this is confined to the exceptions in the 
clause of the 33 George 3. c. 21 

315 C.2.¢.2. E. Newrules of the Lord Lieutenant and Council, Irish 
Statuves at Large, v. iii. p. 205. By the 7th section of 31 G. 3. c, 32, they are 
allowed to be members of any lay vorporation; but the same act (§ 9) ex- 
cepts officers within the new rules of 17 and 18 C, 2. fur which see p. 
223. 

§3J.1.c.5.E. 2A.c. 6. 1b 

A Aaated ur dispusition for educating children in the Roman Catholic 
religion js unlawtul ; but the fund dues not pass tu the testatoi’s next of kin, 
bat is applicable to such charitable purpuses as the king shall appojnt.— 
Carey v. Abbot, 4, Vesey, Jun. 490. 

q By the second section of the Articles of War, any soldier ‘if he sha!l 
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disabilities are common to England and Ireland; but in addi- 
tion to them the Catholics of this kingdom are prevented from 
voting at elections for members of parliament*, a privilege 
which those of the sister kingdom enjoy on their producing a 
certificate of their having taken the oaths of 13 and 14 G. 3. c. 
35 and 33 G. 3. c. 21. ; 

* In Ireland no Catholic priest under any circumstances can 
be guardian to any child, nor can lay Catholics be guardians to 
the child of a Protestant.t The celebration of marriage be- 
tween two Protestants, or a Protestant and a Catholic, by a 
Catholic clergyman, is punishable with death.+ Catholics can- 
not there keep arms, unless they havea freehold of 101. per an- 
num, ocr a personal estate of 3001.4 nor can they vote at ves- 
tries relating to the repair of any church: || The whole of the 
rigorous penal code, which the various acts of this reign have 
repealed, are still in force against all those who do not take the 
oath of 31 G.3. c. 32. or 18 and 14 G. 3. c. 35, in Ireland. 
In the latter country the oath of 35 G. 3. c. 21, is also required 
to be taken by barristers, attorneys, &c. and by those who are 
elected professors of medicine on Sir Patrick Dunne’s founda- 
tion; there also Catholics are excluded from holding the 
office of governor, deputy-governor, or director of the 
bank.’ 

Here we take leave of Mr. Brown, after thanking him 
for the pleasure which we have experienced in the perusal 
of the text and notes of his valuable volume. 





disobey any lawful command of his superior officer, shall suffer death, or 
such othcr punishment as by a general court martial shall be awarded.’ 
Hence it will appear, thatthe refusing to frequent the established church 
(which would be considered a lawful command,) may subject the catholic 
soldier to the punishment of death, merely for refusing to attend the cele- 
bration of religious rites in which he could not conscientiously join. 


¥*7 and 8 W.3. ¢. 27. + 30 G.3. c. 29, 


t Such at least is the language of 23G,2.c.10. By a clause, however, 
in the 32 G. 3. c. 21, the person celebrating such marriage is subject to a 
penalty of £500, But as the former statute is not to this day repealed, it 
has been more than once decided by the late Lord Kilwarden, and other of 
the Irish judges, that it is still in force. Of the correctness of this decision [ 
believe there is some doubt, as the majority of our law authorities, in the 
construction of penal statutes, contend that the infliction of a lesser punish- 
ment, on the commission of any crime, is a virtual repeal of the heavier 


penalty. 
§ 33G.3. c. 21. 12G. 1.¢.9. 
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Arr. V.—Tour through Ireland ; particularly the Interior 
and least known Parts : containing an accurate View of 
the Parties, Politics, and Improvements in the different 
Provinces; with Reflections and Observations on the 
Unior ef Britain and Ireland ; the practicability and 
Advantages of a Telegraphic Communication between 
the two Countries, and other Matters of Inportarce. B 
the Rev. Janes Hall, A.M. London: Moore, 1813, 
8vo. 2 Vols. £1. Is. 


Mr. HALL appears, from the book before us, to be a 
good-tempered, benevolent, and well-meaning man, but 
of a rambling and cesultory turn of mind. Hts loquacity 
however, outruns his judgment; and his remarks evince 
but little sagacity or depth. The character of his travels 
is what may be calied gossipping: and as in respect to lite- 
rary pursuits, this is rather a gossipping age, they may per- 
haps be more extensively read and more generally ap- 
preved than many works in which there is more intellec- 
tual vigour, and more solid information. 

The following is the route which Mr. Hall pursued :— 
He proceeded from Dublin to Monastereven, Athy, Car- 
low, Gorey’s Bridge, New Ross, Wexford, Waterford, 
Clonmell, Fermoy, Cork, Killarney, Tralee, Limerick, 
Athlone, Longford, Sligo, Enniskillen, Omagh, Lifford, 
Londonderry, Colerain, Antrim, Belfast, Lisburn, Dro- 
more, Newry, Dundalk, Drogheda, Balbriggan, to Dublin 

ain. 

We had not proceeded beyond p. 5 in the first volume 
of Mr. Hall’s Tour before we noticed a propensity, which 
became more glaring as we proceeded, to digress from the 
subject immediately before him, in order to manifest his 
dexterity in furnishing us with a side dish of extraneous 
information. Thus he has no sooner landed in the vici- 
nity cf Dublin than a gingle, or jaunting car, in which he 
was conveyed to the capital, induces him to discourse very 
learnedly about the antiquity of covered carriages, and the 
introduction of coaches into this and other countries. At 
p- 41, vol. I. having mentioned an old man above eighty, 
who had achild born to him every year, Mr. Hall very 
aptly embraces the opportunity of recapitulating certain 
physical imperfections which generally belong to the pro- 
geny of an aged sire. He, at the same time, lays before 
us the inconveniences of marriages which take place before 
either the bride or bridegroom are out of their teens. In 
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vol 1, p. 57, the reverend author, having stepped into a 
cabin where he fond no other outlet for the smoke than 
the door. is very aturally le¢ to prosecute his inquiries 
into the birth and parentage of chimneys, and to wonder 
exceedingly how the gormandizing Romans, who were 
great connoisseurs in cookery, could have a dinner dressed 
so as to suit the finical appetite of an epicure in a kitchen 
brim-full of smoke. When Mr. Hall gets to Athy, he 
tells us that, when one person meets another in that part 
of the country, the usual salutation is ‘God save you,’ 
which he also adds, is pronounced ‘ safe you.’ Now how 
eould Mr. Hall, with any grace, let this opportunity slip 
of giving us an account of the different modes of saluta- 
tion in different parts of the habitable globe? Thus he 
informs us, among other piquant pieces of information, 
that when the Laplanders salute pod other, they do it by 
a their noses together. On being asked by the 
ock-keeper on the canal at Athy to sit down and partake 
of his dinner, which ‘ consisted of butter, eggs, potatoes, 
and milk,’ our author flies off ina tangent to celebrate 
the hospitality which is found in the Philippine islands, 
amongst the Otaheitans, the American Indians, the Tar- 
tars, and the Kamschatkadales. We mention these onl 
as instances of Mr. Hall’s erratic facilities and great di- 
gressive powers. We will next proceed to give some 
samples of the sort of information, which is to be found 
in this Tour, and of the author’s remarks on what he 
sees or hears. 

Asa piece of important information, and as a specimen 
of our author’s Irish adventures, we must inform them 
that having stepped into a barber’s shop in Dublin in order 
to have his hair cut, the said barber, not contented with 
cropping that on Mr. Hall’s pate, very suddenly and to his 
great astonishment and mortification, snipped the hair off 
one of his eyebrows; which of course obliged our traveller 
to let him commit the same outrage on the other, in order 
to preserve the uniformity of his face. 

Mr. Hall tells us that most of the children in the 
Foundling Hospital in Dublin, are from the north and the 
manufacturing counties, which he mentions as ‘ a disgrace 
to the Irish Protestants.’ Our philanthropic traveller 
did not find at this hospital any ‘ machines for preventing 
women from overlaying children,’ which surprized him 
the less, because he had not previously found any of the 


= ‘machines in the lying-in-hospitals of this’ metro- 
polis.’ 
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In Swift’s Hospital, or asylum for lunatics, Mr. H. ob- 
served ‘ the keeper’s head much bruised by some of the 
patients.’ 

At a dinner at the house of a tailor, to whom our re- 
verend author had been ‘introduced by a respectable 
clergyman,’ he enjoyed, as he tells us, a ‘ dinner that would 
not have disgraced a nobleman’s table ;’ and at this dinner 
some excellent claret, which the tailor called Orthodoxy, 
because it helped to keep ‘ the clergy sober.’ We wish 
that the same could be said of Orthodoxy of other kinds, 
which has been sometimes found to possess very fiery and 
intoxicating qualities. 

As a proof of the abandoned manners of the Dublin 
populace, our intelligent tourist tells us that he heard 
* some women in the streets swearing by the living Jesus, 
by the holy Paul, by the blood of the Holy Ghost, and the 

ike.’ | 
On an innkeeper’s sign Mr. H. saw the following in- 
scription, ‘ Coffins made and mended,’ which he found 
to be posted up only asa lure to curiosity to step in and 
taste of his tap. Our author tells us that he © never saw 
so many drunken women as in Dublin,’ and that many of 
the fair sex in that city will swallow three or four half 
pints of whiskey without being much intoxicated. 

At Clinderton Mr. Hall embarked on the canal for 
Monastereven. Amongst the passengers in the boat, our 
author, who spares no opportunity of gratifying us with 
interesting intelligence, tells us ef one who believed that 
a cat had been seen on ‘ the mountains of Wicklow as big 
as an Ox.’ , ° 

At ‘ Moor Abbey, the seat of the Marquis of Drog- 
heda,’ our traveller discovered a young gentleman ‘ bu- 
sily employed in tormenting a couple of young crows,’ 
which he released from the state of jeopardy in which 
they were placed when the a got saluted for 
his pains with a volley of oaths as well as stones, and had 
moreover a couple of curs set at his heels. But he informs 
us that ‘ the old crows came about’ him, ‘ looking their 
thanks and began to feed their young.’ After this notable 
adventure, we accompany our author into the Roman 
Catholic chapei at Athy, where he ‘ found: numbers, both 
men and women, lying flat on their faces on the floor,’ 
making ejaculations, and turning up their eyes. He 
moreover observed a man, as an act of penance, walking 
‘on his bare knees from the door up to the altar, though 
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the floor was extremely rough, the chapel being new, and 
not quite finished.’ , 

At Carlow our author was surrounded near the chapel 
© by beggars wallowing in filth and rags, soliciting charity 
for the sake of the Blessed Virgin, of St. George, and o 
the Apostles.’ . 

‘ At Shankhill, through which I passed,’ says Mr. Hall, on 
my way to New Ross, I found that there is no Protestant church 
in the parish; that the clergyman lives in Dubiin; and has. no 
curate ; and that there are not above five or six Protestants in 
the parish. Non-residence, and carelessness about religion, are 
evidently among the reasons why the Protestants connected with 
the establishment are not becoming more numerous in Ireland. 
If aclergyman do not reside in a parish, nor bas any person to 
do duty for him, is it possible that the people can pay the 
tithes without some ground for complaiat? Any person, with 
only half an eye open, may easily see there is something wrong. 
It is for an enlightened legislature to contrive some way of rec- 
tifying matters.’ 

In this part of his Tour, at vol. 1. p. 76, &c. our au- 
thor, who delights in recording occurrences of great mag- 
nitude and inportance, describes, with the most com- 
mendable minuteness of detail, ‘ a severe battle between 
a large boar pig and a cow without horns.’ And, whilst 
he is upon the subject of battles, he does not let slip the 
opportunity of teliing us of another arduous conflict, 
worthy a bulletin from Bonaparte, or a dispatch from Lord 
Wellington, between an owl and a rat. 

Our reverend tourist, like his predecessors in the same 
route, bears testimony to the prolific tendencies of the 
Irish population. 

‘The number of children running about the doors of the 
Irish cottages is astonishing. A noble lady, who was very un- 
happy at her own want of children, was so much struck with 
this sight, as to enquire into the cause of it. Travelling with 
her husband through a village in Leirfster, she alighted from her 
carriage, went into a cottage, spoke kindly to the mother of the 
children ; and at length said: ‘* My good woman, how is it 
that you have so many fine children ?” “ An’t please your lady- 
ship’s noble honour, we blame the pratoes” (potatoes.’) 

‘ Before the introduction of potatoes into Ireland, (a circum- 
stance not uncommon in many parts of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, during a scarcity of provisions), they often bled their cat- 
tle, sometimes at one vein, and sometimes at another, as they 
gave most blood this way. They boiled this blood with a little 
meal, and sometimes with onions, so much, that, when cold, the 
blood was sliced down, and eaten instead of bread. In former 
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times too, in Ireland, they used to grind down their oats, and 
make sowins of the meal, without being sifted. This dish, 
which is well known in Scotland and the North of England, as 
well as even yet in some parts of Ireland, and is nearly as nu- 
tritive and good as a rice pudding, and not unlike it. 

‘On my way to New Ross, I found a child in a poor cottage 
at which I called, not much above three years of age, busily 
employed in smoking tubacco. As her mother, sometime be- 
fore, had been confined to bed, and had taught the child to put 
her pipe to the fire, and set it a-going, the child became so fond 
of smoking, that she often did it when her mother was asleep, 
or not observing; and now insists on having so many pipes a 
day. Both boys and girls begin to smoke at thirteen or four- 
teen. 

‘ In this part of the country, I was, more and more, confirmed 
in the opinion, that a long course of dry weather does not agree 
with a true Irish constitution: while it continues, they often 
feel themselves disordered, and not near so comfortable as 
during a series of damp weather. It is fortunate that it is so ; 
since, from its projection into the Atlantic Ocean, the air of 
Ireland is generally damp.’ 

The author describes both the Roman Catholics and 
Protestants at New Ross as extremely active in their en- 
deavours to make proseliytes. It is not certain but what 
both parties might be more usefully employed. A pro- 
selyting spirit is usually nurtured by pride rather than by 
knowiedge, and by malevolence rather than by charity. 
Mr. HH. had some interviews with the monks at New Ross, 
who are of the order of St. Francis; and he describes them 
as ‘ polite, hospitable, and, on some points, well informed.’ 
Our worthy tourist appears, in some measure, to have op- 
posed the good fathers by questioning them about the 
practicability of nine hundred and ninety-nine angels 
dancing on the point of a needie, according to the opinion 
of Thomas Aquinas, the redoubted champion of the Ro- 
mish church? 

At the monastery at Waterford as well as ‘at New 
Ross and many other places, every priest may, on depo- 
siting a certain sum, come and live during life.’ The 
Roman Catholic chapel in this city is mentioned as ‘ one 
of the most extensive and elegant in the British domi- | 
nions.’ In this chapel our author, observing ‘a boy 
about twelve years of age on his knees, with his eyes and 
hands lifted up, and sometimes smiting on his breast, cry- 
ing, O Jesu, Domine, nos audi! O Maria Virgo audi nos, 
slipped some money in his hand, upon which the young 
devotee immediately got up, and ‘ ran to a baker’s shop, 
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telling them that his prayers were heard, and that holy. 
Mary had put some money in his hand.’ As Mr. Hall is 

not often facetious, we record this as an instance of his 

talents in that line, though we shall leave our readers to 

appreciate the success of the attempt. 

r. Hall’s tour is interspersed with a good many com- 
mon-places, amongst which is the -following: which is in- 
troduced with an air of great gravity, as if the author 
were taking his snuff-box out of his pocket, and very deli- 
berately going to make us stare at his profundity. ‘ The 
| + ated of some people to bear sway is astonishing? 
' This remark on the astonishing propensity of some people 

to bear sway, forms the preliminary to a story which the 
author telis about a woman who got her husband confined 
ina mad-house, that she might be paramount over his 
estate, &c. At Clonmell, amongst other articles of infor- - 
mation, the author says, with a sort of philosophical non- 
chalance, ‘ Many people are hung here tor stealing.’ 

‘On entering the county of Cork, I found them, not only 
growling at the rapacity of the Protestant clergy, but also at 
their own priests. They told me that, when a priest marries 
a farmer's daughter, or son, he requires from two to three gui- 
neas, and a guinea and a half for the poorest couple; that 
priests require nine shillings for coming to say mass at an 
house, thirteen pence for every mass they say for the dead at 
home ; two shillings and six-pence, at least, for every child they 
baptize, and as much, every half-year, from each house, of con- 
fession-money ; that they charge something for visiting the sick, 
giving extreme-unction, and the like; and that, when a bishop 
sends a priest to a parish, he generally binds him over to pay 
‘forty, fifty, and sometimes a hundred pounds yearly, as the pa- 
rish happens to be populous, or the contrary.’ 

‘If two young people run away with one another, as they: 
term it; be they ever so poor, the priests, in many places, fine 
them five or six pounds; and, if they go to be married by any 
priest who has not a particular charge, they make such pay all 
the marriage-money, perform many pilgrimages, and beg pardon 
of the congregation; or be excommunicated; which involves 
their being excluded from hearing mass, and every body’s shut- 
ting the door against them. At a wedding of some of the better 
sorts, by putting round his hat, the priest sometimes gets twenty 
or thirty pounds.’ 

Mr. Hall says that ‘ the natural unwholesomeness’. of 
Cork is increased by the noxious effluvia from the bu- 
rying-grounds. As an instance he tells us that in St. 

ohn’s church-yard he found ; 

‘ the upper part of one coffin nearly a foot above the surface, 
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and only covered with a little loose earth.’ ‘ Many of the poor 
Catholics,’ says he, ‘ are buried in this manner, not having left 
money to dig their grave deep enough, and their friends being . 
too lazy or too poor to do it for them. The truth is, in many 
parts of Ireland, it is no uncommon thing to find bodies only a 
few inches below the surface, where there is not money to pay 
for digging the grave deeper.’ 

At the glass-manufactory, the reverend author is led to 
remark that ‘ the workmen, though dextrous at their bu- 
siness, seemed to know nothing about the origin of glass- 
making.’ How should they? Is it not enough for them 
to know the practical process without puzzling their brains 
to find out with whom the invention originated? Mr. Hall 
however, probably mentioned the ignorance of the work- 
men on this point, only in order to have an opportunity of 
shewing the depth of his own researches upon the sub- 
ject. “ile, accordingly, without any farther ceremony, 
commences a disquisition on the origin of glass-making. 

As a proof that Cork is declining in prosperity, the 

author says, 
* You see on almost every other window and door, intimation 
of lodgings, if not the whole house, to let. This is always a 
sign of poverty; for no man who is in easy circumstances, is 
naturally inclined to take the trouble of intenants or lodgers. 
On one window I observed it written, “‘ This house to let for 
530 years.” On many houses in Ireland you see it pasted up, 
** Dry lodgings,” meaning lodging, and nothing else; though 
one who does not know, 1s led, from the intimation, to imagine 
they meant that the house is water-tight.’ 

In the vicinity of Cork ‘ seeing,’ says Mr. Hall, 

‘an uncommon blaze of light at a door, I stepped in, and 
found it to be another wake, and a man lying im his grave- 
clothes, neatly shaved, having on a red night-cap, a black silk 
napkin, tied neatly about his neck, and his face bare. He had 
one plate on his breast with tobacco, for those who choosed to 
smoke, and another near it with snuff, for those who preferred 
that amusement. His wife, who seemed younger than himself, 
was laughing at the low wit of the company; nor did she take 
it amiss when some of the company toid her that, as she had 
lost one husband, it was now her business te look out for an- 
other. Many of them were smoking, having paper steeped in 
nitre tor lighting their pipes, and as much whiskey, with bread 
and cheese, as they pleased. They seemed amazed that I could 
not drink more than half a glass of whiskey.’ 

Our author appears cften to have gone into the cabins 
of the peasantry; and, like other travellers, he was wit- 
ness to the poverty, filth, and wretchedness within. In 
many of these abodes — 
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* there is neither chair, nor stool, nor table in the houses, but 
round stones about the fire for seats. The crook, as it is 
called, or hook on which they hang the pot over the fire, is of 
wood, tied bya straw rope to something at the top, and the pot, 
for boiling potatoes, &c. is not unfrequently turned mouth 
downward, and used as a seat about the fire.’ 

The following shews the great influence of the Irish 
priests over the popular credulity ; but have we not also 
amulets and charms for various disorders, the interested 
contrivances not indeed of ghostly fathers, but of merce- 
nary quacks ? 

‘ At the inn,’ at Mill-street, ‘ where I put up ail night, the 
best in town, I found a girl, about ten or eleven years of age, 
with something like a pin-cushion hung round her neck ; which, 
I learned, had been given her by the priest to cure her of a de- 
cline, and defend her from all diseases whatever: After look- 
ing much at it for some time, and hearing much of its value and 
virtues, I became anxious to see what was in it; but did not 
know how to come at it. 

‘ Resolved, if possible to accomplish what I wished, I called 
the girl to me, gave her some money, begged her father and 
mother to drink with me, (a circumstance that pleases almost 
every one in Ireland,) and was kind te all the children. Being 
at a loss to know what it contained, the girl told me that it was 
an oration (orison she meant) of immense value. On express- 
ing a desire to see the inside, the girl said she would open the 
cover, which she did, before I had procured eitlier the father’s 
or mother’s consent. When the linen bag was opened, | found 
it contained two pieces of paper sealed, which, they told me, 
was with holy wax, and that the seal must not be broken. 
What. to do I knew not. To open this sacred seul, in a place 
where all are Catholics, I knew to be improper, and perhaps 
might cost me my life; and, to proceed, no farther, was:still to 
remain in the dark. Resolved, however, one way or other to 
come at the object of my wishes, I took the two papers; and, 
while I was handling them not too delicately, one of the seals 
flew almest open. Fortunately, they took me for a priest ;, 
and, as they thought I might have some holy wax about me, 
and be able to renew the seals, they allowed me to open them. 
The first paper I opened (which 1 confess I did with a trem- 
bling hand) contained nothing but these words, written in an 
indifferent hand, “ Apud Deum est sanatio corporis,” and a 
short Latin prayer, that the bearer, whoever it should happen 
to be, might be cured, and préserved from all disorders. The 
other had merely the following sentence, copied from the vul- 
gate Latin of the New Testament, “‘ Come unto me, ai: ye that 
labour aud are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.”’ ; 

In part of the following picture of an Irish farm-house 
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between Cork ard Killarney; ‘thre is 2 good deal of thé 
circumstantial minuteness of a Datch piéce: and we have 
no doubt but that it is a faithful representation. 

“There bemg a heavy fall of rain, one morning while in this 
part of the country, I made towards a farm-house, from which 
| had seen smoke ascending.” When I approached the house, I 
saw two cows looking out at the door, seemingly afraid.of my 
umbrella. ‘The house was full of smoke, through which, so 
soon as I could see any thing, 1 ebserved a number of people 
sitting round a fire of turf, drying their clothes, and smoking 
tobacco. Room being made for me and my boy at the fire, and 
for my horse not many yards distant, among the cattle, I sat 
down, when the good woman of the house weit to milk. the 
cows, which knew their names, and came each as she called 
them ;* Humley being first calied, then Brockey, &c. “While 
she. was employed in this way, a fine kid, only a few weeks old, 
leaped wp, of its own accord, lav on my knee, like a cat, and 
seemed highly pleased; when, with the upper end of a quill 
that I had used asa picktooth, I amused niveeif in scratching 
its‘wead. So much did I become attached to this fine litile 
animal, that, had I had a house within twenty mites, | would 
have purchased the kid at any price, and orered it thither. 
Besides the kid on my knee, and another thet hac put its head 
into my pocket, in quest of some gingerbread I happened to 
have in it, there was a goat fixed by a hay rope to a four- 
stoaped bed, three calves, a large sow going through the hotise 
with young ones, a hen with chickens, two dogs, a cat, and a 
young hawk, which, after it was three weeks old, became more 
than a match for the cat, and fairly beat her off in a battle 
which happened between them, while I was in the house, with a 
number of fine, half-naked children, all waiting till the potatoes 
were ready for breakfast, of which we all ate heartily, with 
milk; the cows being the only animals in the house that, when ~ 
we began to eat, did not draw near. As for my poney, the = | 
could scarcely prevent him putting his head in over our shoul- 
ders, and .his mouth into the basket with the potatoes, before 
us. The kid on my knee, the cat, and the hawk, ate potatoes 
as well as any of us.’ 4 

Our author mentions that he was very hospitably’ re- 
ceived by Mr. Edgeworth of Edgeworth Town. In the 
course of conversation with Mr. Edgeworth and his 
daughter, Mr. Hall says, ; 
‘ I hinted that, thengh the Roman Catholic catechismns are clear 
respecting the forgiveness of sin, and shew that a priest cannot 
forgive it, without sincere and unfeigned repentance; yet that, 
from nine-tenths of the conversatious | had with ‘Catholics, in 
various parts of Ireland, I had reason to conclude, the great 
body of the people believe that, on being. simply confessed, 
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priests can, without any condition whatever, if they please, for- 
give sin. As Mr. Edgeworth was not of this opinion, though 
Mrs. and Miss Edgeworth were, he immediately rang the bell 
for John the coachman, who, he said, being a sensible young 
fellow, and a Catholic, would decide the question at once. On 
asking the coachman, among a variety of other things, whether 
he went to hear mass and to confession? and being answered 
in the affirmative, Mr. E. asked him, if he thought that on sim- 
ply confessing them, the priest could forgive sins? ‘The answer 
was, “I think he can.” ‘“ Pray, John,” continued Mr. E. “ if 
you were to take out your knife, and stab me to the heart here 
in the midst of my family, and run and confess it to your 
priest, and he should absolve you, would you be really for- 
given ?”—“ I think 1 should :’—* because (replied the coach- 
man) it is expressly said, by our Saviour to his disciples, and to 
the bishops and priests, their successors, ‘‘ whose sins ye retain 
they are retained ; and whose sins ye forgive, they are forgiven.” 
Though the answers of some of the other servants, who were 
called one after another, did not go quite so far as those of 
the coachman; yet most of them tended to shew, either that 
their priests do not dwell enough on the conditions necessary to 
forgiveness, or pass them over altogether: and as this appeared 
a matter of importance, I had entered into conversation with 
people in various parts of Ireland, and been at pains to ascer- 
tain the fact. Mr..Edgeworth, who is sole proprietor of moat 
of the houses in Edgeworth Town, and has independent landed 
property to the amount of some thousand pounds a year, told 
the priest, the next day, when he called, what the coachman had 
said; adding, that he was sorry such doctrines were afloat. The 
priest denied such doctrines were taught; called the coachman 
an ass; and, though we were good friends the day before, I 
could easily see, from the fury of his eyes, that the priest was 
new not so fond of me; having learned that what I had said 
had led to the inquiry. Indeed, his eyes were so furious, and 
the sound of his voice such, that, being a pewerful man, and in 
a passion, lest he should forget himself, and knock me down, 
I left the room. Though many of the better sort in Ireland, 
pretend to believe neither in the infallibility of the pope, nor in 
the power of priests to forgive sins, yet a large proportion of the 
common people, to my certain knowledge, believe both.’ . 
If there be no exaggeration nor misrepresentation in 
the above, it proves that the lower order's of the Irish Ca- 
tholics are more priest-ridden than a friend to reason, to 
virtue, or to his country, could wish. What is the re- 
medy ? We know of none so certain and efficacious as that 
of intellectual improvement. No priestcraft can long 
subsist where an enlightened system of education pre- 
vails; and the people in general are taught to ea 
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little use of the thinking faculty, without exerting which, man 
is no more an intellectual agent than a sheep or a swine. 
We must here part compary with the talkative, but, we 
believe, kind-hearted Mr. Hall. 
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Art. VI.—Scrmons on various important Subjects, by the 
lateRev. Ralph Harrison. To which is — a biogra- 
phical Memoir of the Author. With a Discourse on the 
Occasion of his Death. By the Rev. John Holland. 
London: Johnson, 1813, 8vo. 10s. 


THESE Sermons, as we learn from the respectable 
editor, ‘ were not designed by the author for publication,’ 
and some indulgence might, therefore, well be claimed for 
them as a posthumous work; but we can assure our 
readers that they need not deprecate even the severity of 
criticism. This volume contains twenty-four of Mr. Har- 
rison’s sermons on the following subjects : 

* Wisdom.— Domestic Union.—The Duties of Parents.—The 
Duties of Childven.—The Duties of Masters and Servants.— 
Discretion.—History of Joseph.— Review of Divine Mercies.— 
Contentment.—Compassion.—Praise.—Forgiveness. — Faith.— 
Persecution. _ Beneficial Effects of Christianity.—Human Life 
a Pilgrimage.—The Love of God.—The Necessity of Wateh- 
fulness.—Charity.—Mutability of Life.—The Christian Life.— 
God the only proper Object of Glory.—Danger of bad Com- 
pany.—History of Cain and Abel.’ 

Most of the above are very important topics, and well 
worthy the attention of every preacher, who is sedulous in 
improving the sentiments, affections, and conduct of his 
auditors. Mr. Harrison has discussed them briefly but 
forcibly; and he every where shows himself a judicious 
and able, a clear and impressive instructor in the way of 
righteousness, There is nothing overstrained or hyperbo- 
lical in the thoughts, nothing flimsy, conceited, or Pha- 
risaical in the manner; nor is there any vain parade of 
sensibility or eloquence. Good sense, and earnest piety, 
are the predominant characteristics of these posthumous 
discourses of a Christian minister ofsound judgment, po- 
lished taste, and estimable disposition, 

We will exhibit two or three specimens of Mr. Harrison’s 
discourses. In the excellent sermon on the duties of 
masters and servants, the preacher, after some very perti- 
nent general remarks, notices more particularly those pe- 
culiar obligations which the relative situation of servants 
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imposes on the conscience. The first of these which is 
mentioned is af 
‘ diligence. Whatever industry the master may reasonably ex- | 
pect, the servant is bound to exert. Sloth and indolence are” 
not only dishonourable in themselves, but are a direct violation 
of the matual contract. The master has thesame right to the 
time and lubour of the servant, that the servant has to the sup-: 
port and recompense which he receives. And it is equally an 
injury in the one to be negligent and remiss, as it would.be in 
the other to detract from the stipulated wages. Fidelity re- 
quires that the servant should consider the interest of the mas- 
ter as his own; that he should carefully execute the charge he 
has undertaken ; that no business be neglected or delayed be- 
yond its proper season, nor mismanaged through heedlessness 
and unconcern. 

‘ Secondly, Care and diligence should be accompanied with 
perfect integrity. It is easily seeu that dishonesty, which in alf’ 
persons is base and crimiual, becomes peculiarly so in the cha+ 
racter of a servant. It is to repay protection with injury, and to 
add treacnery io injustice. A good servant will not only abhor 
those iastances of fraud which are punishable by law, but he 
will make conscience of others that do not easily pass under hu- 
man jurisdiciton. He wil! be as scrupulous in private as before 
wituesses, He will not seerete or embezzle the property com- 
mitted to his care. He will not suffer others to wroag or injure 
his master To connive at their dishonesty, he jusily apprehends 
is to partake of the guilt: to ccuceal their fraud, is to be an ac- 
cessary in the crime. 

‘To this quality we may add thirdly, frugality. The duty of 
asetvant requires particular attention to this virtue. It not 


' only forbids him directly to.defraud, but it prohibits unneces~ 


sary waste and profusion. It is a species of theft to indulge 
luxury and: pride at the expence, and against the approbation of 
the master. The injury to him is the same, and it springs from 
a dishonest principle. It is absurd to piead the largeness of the 
master’s income in excuse for carelessness and extravagance. 
Whatever be the income, their tendency is to create distress and 
ruin. And it will by no means justify the wasting, any more 
than the stealing of his property. It is incumbent upon the 
faithful servant te avoid unnecessary expence; and in supplying 
the place of his master, to protect, secure, and improve his sub- 
stance, as far as he has opportunity or ability. 

‘ Lastly there is required a peaceable, kind, and gentle beha- 
viour. With good will doing service says the apostle; and in 
another place, exhort servants to be obedient unto their masters, 
and to please them well in all things. -A good servant will re- 
spect the peace and happiness of those with whom he is connect- 
ed. ‘He will pay suitable honour and deference to bis master, 
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be courteous and obliging in his manner, and avoid that rude~ 
ness, obstinacy, and sullennness, which may justly provuke or 
offend. The value of his services will be heightened by the way 
in which they are performed. He will be submissive to the 
rules, and attentive to the order of domestic government. He 
will think it base and dishonourable to slander the reputation, 
or to divulge the secrets of the family with which he resides. 
He will make candid allowance for the frailty and imperfection 
that belong to human nature; and crown his fidelity with that 
charity which is the bond of perfectness, the end of the command- 
ment, and the fulfilling of the law.’ 

The reciprocal duties of masters are then explained 
with perspicuity and recommended with cogency. Many 
of the remarks may he trite and familiar; but who could 
expect novelty on such a subject ? and the solid bullion of 
ancient Christian truth is always more valuable, though 
perhaps less fashionable, than the fallacious tinsel of puri- 
tanical innovation. To explain the duties of masters and 
servants in aclear and interesting manner, and to enforce 
the practice with an energy which is likely to touch the 
conscience is to render more real service to mankind than 
can be done by preaching for days, months, or years on 
ambiguous doctrines, which he, who recommends, cannot 
define ; and he, who hears, cannot make conducive to any 
practical good. The following are a few of our 
author’s remarks on the duty of a master to his 
servants. 

* His authority should not be tyrannical, nor ais commands 
rigorous and severe. It is an abuse of power to require an un- 
reasonable servitude; to expect that incessant toil and labour 
which consume the strength, exhaust the spirits, and destroy the 
comfort of life. It is cruel and inhuman to regard servants 
without sympathy or sensibility; to have aneye to their labour 
and not to their satisfaction. The master is in duty bound to 
make their yoke easy and their burtlen light; he is to expect ser- 
vice but not slavery; to regard their capacity and ability; to 
pay attention to their health, comfort, and repose. 

‘J add thirdly, that he should avoid asperity of language, 
and insolence of manner. It is unmanly, and ungenerous to 
take advantage of the dependant state of another; to subject 
him to our outrageous passion, or to our contempt and scorn. 
It is dishonourable and shocking for a master to break forth into 
a torrent of phrensy and reproach, because he expects not to 
be opposed. It is base and cowardly to insult those who are 
not in a condition to return the insult, Where a proper dispo- 
sition prevails, kindness and affability will temper his authority ; 
true diguity will inspire mildness and condescension; and_ he 
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will give his commands, in a manner that tends to oblige rather 
than to disgust, and to add to the fidelity of a servant-the zeal 
and affection of a friend. Nor will he refuse to make candid 
allowance for their errors and mistakes. And as he is not hasty 
to suspect or accuse, so he will not be severe on their faults, nor 
nnwilling to forgive. 

‘Lastly, He will be attentive to their highest interests. He 
will consider himself as the guardian of their morals; and not 
only keep them out of the way of sin and temptation, but by 
advice and example, encouragement and reproof, incite and am- 
mate them to every good word and work.’ 

The.sermon on the text, ‘ Thou crownest the year with 
thy goodness,’ and preached on the Ist of January, 1803, 
contains some pleasing specimens of the devout manner 
and affectionate sentiments of the author. After enumer- 
ating various ways in whick God manifests his goodness 
throughout the year, and insisting on several topics 
of grateful acknowledgement, Mr. Harrison proceeds. 

* The past year has perhaps been crowned with prosperity. 
He has blessed the labour of our hands, he has increased our 
substance, he has given success to our undertakings, he has res- 
cued us from difficulties and dangers, he has healed our sicknesses 
and diseases, and delivered our souls from death, our eyes from 
tears,and our feet from falling. He has preserved our families 
and habitation, and suffered no plague to come nigh our 
dwelling. 

‘His awful providence perhaps visited us in former years. 
We beheld the parent, whom we honoured, tie child, whom we 
loved, or the partner of our bosom, sinking under mortal dis- 
ease. We witnessed the painful steps by which they terminat- 
ed their earthly pilgrimage. We saw their beauty wither, their 
spirits waste, their strength consume, till at length they were 
torn from our embrace, and consigned to the silent mansions of 
the grave. We bowed with meek submission to the will of hea- 
ven, whilst our hearts were overwhelmed with anguish. Their 
beloved image continually recurred to the mind. With every 
scene and object to which they had been accustomed, “we asso- 
ciated the remembrance of their loss, Their vacant seat, ‘their 
deserted station, renewed the tear of sorrow. We sought them 
but they could not be found, and the place which had known them 
knew them no more. But this has been a year of sparing mercy. 
No awful breach has been made in our families. We have béen 
preserved to participate in domestic felicity, and to celebrate 
the divine goodness. spi 

* Yet in the present state, no outward prosperity is stable and 

rmanent. Man is born to trouble, asthe sperks fly upward. 

ou have perhaps experienced a year of deep affliction. You 


have” met with disappointment in your worldly affairs, ‘your 
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plans have failed of success, and been frustrated by unforeseen 
causes, They, whom you esteemed your friends, have proved 
false and treacherous, and deserted you in the day of your cala- 
mity. Your domestic comforts have been invaded. You have 
been called upon to resign those that were near and dear to you, 
united by the bonds of nature and of friendship. But the 
goodness of God has accompanied you, and turned your calami- 
ties into blessings. As your day ‘was, so your strength has been. 
He has given you consolation and support beyond your hope. 
Your afflictions have been attended with happy consequences. 
They have corrected your false ideas, humbled your foolish 
pride, mortified your sinful inclinations, strengthened and refined 
your Virtue, drawn you toa closer communication with your 

eavenly Father, and prepared you for the region of unclouded 
happiness. So that you can truly say, Blessed is the man whom 
thou chastenest. It is good for me that I have been afflicted. 
Before I was afflicted, Iwent astray, but now have I kept thy 
word.’ 

The great duty of forgiveness is placed on its proper 
footing, and enforced by all the motives which are likely to 
impress the obligation or to recommend the practice. In 
the following, that practice is rightly shown to be agreea- 
ble to our interest, as far as interest consists in the ab- 
sence of those emotions and sentiments, which are most 
apt te disturb and corrode the heart; and in the presence 
of those more pleasurable sensations which are the 
constituents, or the product of moral self-satisfaction. 

‘ The gratification of a revengeful spirit is incompatible with 
a regaid to personal happiness. It has been remarked of all 
vicious tempers of mind, that they are in some degree their own 


.. punishment ; but this is particularly the case with respect to 


s 


a spirit of revenge. An ill-natured unforgiving disposition is sure 
to involve us in an endless series of quarrels and distresses ; nay 
we often suffer more from sucha temper, than from the injury 
itself. In acts of severity, even when the design is laudable and 
the motive good, there is to a generous mind, something that oc- 
casions pain and uneasiness. What then must be the tortures of 
him who is inflamed by a spirit of revenge? I appeal to the 
recollection of those who have at any time been under the in- 
fluence of this dreadful passion. Did not every amiable and 
pleasing affection withdraw from your heart, and leave it a prey 
to painful and tormenting sensations? Were you not incapa- 
ble of self-enjoyment, of fultiling the duties, or relishing . the 


., pleasures of life? Were you not unfit for engaging in devo- 
_ tional exercises, for holding communion with God, or convers- 
"ing with your own heart? If the recollection of these dark mo- 


Mments.can give uneasiness, how distressing must have been the 
reality! Can we figure to ourselves a situation more painful, 
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more wretched, more disgraceful to human nature? If then we 
value the peace and happinesss of our minds, it becomes: us to 
banish the sentiments of ‘revenge, and to cultivate that 
spirit of love, in which, as the apostle observes, there is to 
torment.’ , ‘ 

The sermon on the text, ‘I am a stranger with thee, 
and a sojourner as all my fathers were,’ though it con- 
tains, as might be expected, many common places on the 
fallacy of hope, and the calamities of life, cannot well 
be read without some vibrations of tenverness and 
devotion. 

These sermons are not protracted to a tedious length. 
They areas brief and compressed as is consistent with the 
urposes of useful admonition. A drawling and tiresome 
oquacity is never a very agreeable quality; but it cannot 
be more out of place than in the sanctuary of Him 
who knows our thoughts and sees the exact corres- 
yondence hetween the motions of the heart and of the 
ips. 
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Ant. VII.—Historical Sketches of Politics and Public 
t Men, for the Year 1812. To be continued Annually. 


e London : Longman, 1813. 8vo. 7s. 
eC 

THESE sketches are executed so as to render it in 
h some degree doubtful to what class of politicians the 
ub writer belongs. He has mingled praise with censtre and 
* censure with praise in speaking of different parties and 
- their different chiefs; and, whether real or affected, has 
= throughout exhibited such an appearance of impartiality, 
= and such a tone of moderation, as almost to leave us in 
tf suspense respecting the bias of his political bdr poe 
“a The writer appears a sort of ambigzu in politics. He occa- 
of sionally eulogizes or condemns both the ins and the outs, 
he both the ministers and their opponents; but, on a close 
in- examination and carefully adjusting the balance of his 
ind likes and dislikes, his praises and his repreofs, we are dis- 
rey posed to think that his peculiar temperament, as a political 
pa- writer, is one in which the Tory predominates over the 
the Whig; and that the gentlemen at present in office have 
2VO- more of his regard than those who formed what is com- 
ers- monly called the Talents Administration. But, perhaps, 
‘the the councils to which the author would most wish to be- 


ful hold the government confided, are those in which my 
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Lord Wellesley and Mr. Canning should be commanders 
an-chief with the present men as their underlings and sub- 
ordinates,—But, as we said above, the writer, whoever he 
may be, has, for the most part, so neutralized his senti- 
ments and so diluted his praise with one hand and ‘his 
censure with the other, that it is not very easy to fix with 
precision the articles of his political creed, or to determine 
to what genus of politicians he belongs. 

We are far from thinking that the author of these 
sketches is a man of little or contemptible abilities. On 
the contrary we consider him asa person of eonsiderable 
talents; and have been both pleased and edified by some 
of his remarks. But perhaps many of his readers will 
wish that he had been less of an ambigu; for there 
is something in this kind of character, particularly in the 
busy drama of political life, which is apt to excite the sus- 
picion of interested design, and to mark the prudential 
calculation of selfish views. We do not regard parties 
any more than as they are another name for principles ; 
but when parties are identified with principles, and when 
not tofavour the one is to oppose the other, the man who wa- 
vers between them, and who inclines now alittle one way and 
then alittle to the other, and keeps a sort of zig-zag direc- 
tion between the right and the left, and the left and the 
right, betrays a sort of vacillating disposition, which, if it 
do not mark imbecility of character, is hardly compatible 
‘with that plain, down-right, unequivocating integrity, 
which alone merits our confidence, and commands 
our esteem either in public or in private life. 

This work is distributed under the following general 
heads. 

‘I. General View of the Character of the different Parties. 
_ I, Ministerial and Party Changes during the Year. III. The 
‘Foreign Policy of Great Britain. IV. Buonaparte and the 
French Empire. V. The Campaign in the Peninsula. VI. 
Russian Politics,—Campaign in the North. VII. America, and 
the Orders in Council. VIII. Ireland, and the Catholic Ques- 
tion. IX. The East India Company, X. The Question of 
Peace.’ 

In his view ofthe State of Parties, the writer speaks as 
follows of Mr. Canning. 

‘ Of all the members of this ministry,’ (meaning that which 
succeeded the Talents in 1807) ‘Mr. Canning was undoubtedly 
the most brilliant. ‘The present age cannot, perhaps, boast of a 
statesman of higher accomplishments. Eloquence, wit, genius, 
conspire in elevating him to this distinguished rank, No one, 
perbaps, feels more warmly for the interests and honour of his 
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country, er has viewed with a more comprehensive eye their 
connection with the general welfare of Europe. A disciple of 
Pitt, whose tenets he adopted-with almost romantic ardour, «he 
was, doubtless, a main instrument in calling forth that sound and 
enlarged system of foreign policy, which has thrown lustre: on 
the administration with which he was connected. For‘all these 
reasons, we greatly regret, that he should no longer hold a 
place in the public councils. Yet, as the best statesmen: are 
subject to infirmity, there are certain recollections which cannot 
fail to diminish our confidence in Mr. Canning asa Minister. 
He must undoubtedly have given his sanction to the ill-planned 
expeditions, and fatal selection of commanders, which led: to 
the Convention of Cintra, and the miserable failure at Wal- 
cheren. His concurrence in these instances can the less be ex- 
cused, since there actually appears to have prevailed among the 
other Ministers, such a respect for his judgment, and such a 
dread of his defection, as would have induced them to adopt 
any measure which he might have chosea to make the condition 
of his continuance in office. By what infatuation then, ‘after 
having made a successful stand against the appointment of one 
unpopular commander, could he give his consent to that of an- 
other, whose incapacity was much more obvious? We” camfot 
believe that Mr, Canning approved, or willingly consented to 
these proceedings; still was it a most blameable facility which 
could induce him, contrary to his own better judgment, finally 
to lend them his countenance. 

‘ There is another exception which we are compelled to make, 
and it relates to the particular'department in which Mr. Canning 
was employed. The state papers, indeed, published duriag his 
administration, and understood to have been the productions of 
his pen, are truly admirable, and display a majestic eloquence 
almost unrivalled in such compositions. With respect to those 
which he drew up in his diplomatic capacity, our opinion is ra- 
ther different; noris he exactly the man we could wish 
to see conducting the negociativns ef the British empire.’ 

Though my Lord Castlereagh is characterized as want- 
ing “those comprehensive views, which are essential to 
the formation of grand schemes of operation,’ he is stated 
to have . 
‘plain sense, activity in his official duties, diligence and aecu- 
racy in all the details of business. These,’ adds the author, 
‘ fitted him to occupy a station in any administration, provided 
it contained another individual endowed with higher qualities to 
take the lead.’ 

After canvassing the merits of the late respectable Mr. 
Perceval, the. author appears to have formed the same 
opinion concerning him as we believe was expressed by © 


_ the Marquis Wellesley, that he was ‘formed vather. for 
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a subordinate member of an administration than for the 
head;’ and was: ‘aclever man rather than a great minis- 
ter.” After expressing some doubt on the morality of the 
pretext upon which Lord Wellesley annexed Oude and 
the Carnatic to the British dominions, the writer says, 
that 

‘as a war minister, for planning and conducting military opera- 
tions, he is not only superior to all his cotemporaries, but 
stands absolutely alone. To determine the mode, and the 
places in which the war may be most successfully carried on; 
to suit the magnitude of an expedition to its object; and to ap- 
point the persons best qualified to command it; this is a 
science in which no living statesman can_ rival Lord 
Wellesley.’ 

«* * * In considering then the present aspect of the world, 
when every hope of peace seems to have withdrawn into the dis- 
tauce, and when bella, horrida bella, arise on every side, we cou- 
ceive the services of this nobleman to be of the last importance ; 
and we almost apprehend, that any administration, of which he 
formed a member, would, for that single reason, be better than 
any other.’ : 

The writer remarks the tendency in British politicians 
to appreciate the merits of statesmen by the fallacious cri- 
terion of their oratorical ook and he intimates that 
the want of talents in Lord Wellesley for the extempora- 
neous promptitude of parliamentary debate weakened his 
influence in the cabinet, and sunk him in the estimation of 
the public and of his colleagues. 

Of the administration, of which Lord Grenville was 
placed at the head, the writer says that ‘no ministry ever 
exhibited more manifest symptoms of imbecility; and 
scarcely could the most ardent of its votaries assert that 
any thing had been done corresponding to their high ex- 

ectations.’ After more of asimilar tendency on this sub- 
ject, he at last turns round to pass the following high com- 
pliment on Lord Grenville who sat at the heim of those 
councils which, according to him, manifested such ¢ symp- 
toms of imbeeility.’ 

‘ There is certainly no one among our present race of states- 
men who possesses a higher respectability both of public and 
private character, than Lord Grenville. Experience, integrity, 
and a lofty sense of honour, form its well established basis. 
His talents place him, if not in the first class, certainly at the 
very head of the second. The speeches made by him, as prime 
minister, particularly pleased us. They contained that dignified 
and candid exposition of the motives by which he was guided, 
that appeared best to become the situation in which he stood. 
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They were devoid of that flippancy and invective from which 
our parliamentary speakers can seldom refrain: No one per 

is better qualified to be the representative of the‘ nationa 
aristocracy.’ : 

After the above ample commendation of the great states- 
man-like qualifications of Lord Grenville, and of his fit- 
ness for high official dignity, the writer qualifies his. pane- 
gyric by declaring that there is one circumstance which 
makes him earnestly deprecate the restoration of that mo- 
bleman to political power. 

The author afterwards proceeds to characterize the po- 
pular party, on which he makes some acute and judicious 
observations. ) 

‘ The democracy of the present day, appears to us undoubt- 
edly safer than that which arose under the influence of the 
French revolution. It does not absolutely point at the subver- 
sion of the established order; nor, unless in some few and par- 
tial instances, has it given rise to any public disorder. | Yet was 
there something noble and generous in the frenzy of the former 
spirit, which is not to be found in the patriotism of our reigning 
demagogues, It was connected with bold and extensive views 
of legislation ; it was combined with an enthusiastic zeal for 
science, and with even romantic speculations concerning the 
progress and improvement of the human mind. But there is 
nothing elevated in modern patriotism: no science, no. philoso- 
phy; no disinterested zeal for the general welfare. It seeks 
merely to gratify the two lowest passions of the multitude; the 
love of seandal, and the love of money. It teaches them to ex- 
pect principally that some part of that which is now taken 
out of their pockets, may be allowed to remain in them. 

‘In estimating more particularly the character of this party, 
we may mention, as its most preminent feature, the habit of in- 
discriminately decrying all who hold any place in the adminis- 
tration, or any influence in the national councils. Their funda- 
mental principle is, that all public meu are profligate, and all 
equally so; all public measures alike ruinous; the national 
good equally disregarded in the cabinet and in the senate.—- 
The benefits of such sentiments are obvious and certain. Abuse 
of the great has always, to the buik of readers, been the most 
amusing of subjects ; and no composition can be equally palat- 
able, with that which is seasoned with this ingredient. It seems 
to avenge them of that mortifying disparity, which birth or for- 
tune has placed between them. In amusing. themselves at the 
expense of persons standing in such high situations, they rise in 
their own estimation; they seem to become greater men than 
those they despise. Thus the fruit, and perhaps the motive, of 
this strain of invective, is not difficult to discover. In regard to 
its tendency, we may observe, that to pronounce judgment with- 
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out fear or reserve on all wlio sway the councils of their coun- 
try, is the pride of Englishmen; the privilege and the duty of 
every public writer and orator. Such an expression, fairly and 
candidly made, would form a most. powerful check on the con 
dact of public men.—But in order that it may produce its effect, 
it seems absolutely necessary, that some distinction should be 
made, between actions which are meritorious, and those which 
are otherwise. Ifa ministeris certain, that whatever his con- 
duct may be, it will be equally reprobated and vilified by the 
popular leaders, the dread of their censure ceases to be any 
check. Whatever his measures are, the result is the same. He 
has nothing left but to follow his own plan, and to present to 
them an iron front of indifference. Thus the advantage which 
might be derived froma body of men who, unconnected witht 
party, passed an independent judgment on public measures, is 
almost entirely lost.’ 

‘«* ** Upon the whole, though we entertain no high idea of 
this party, we are not altogether sorry that it should exist. A 
certain portion of this spirit, seconded as it is by a numerous 
body, throughout the nation, serves as some check upen the 
abuses of power. It may force ministers to study economy in 
the disposal of the public money, and toact with caution in all 
their proceedings, to which, generally speaking, they are not 
very prone, We should be sorry indeed to see them taking the 
lead in public affairs; but have no particular objection to their 
exerting a moderate influence, such as they have done and are 
likely to do.’ 

The author warmly reprobates that indiscriminate abuse 
which it is too much the fashion to heap on all persons in 
official situations, as ifthey were all equally unprincipled 
and unjust. He has shown with much good sense the mis- 
chief which such calumny in the gross must occasion; and 
the callous insensibility to the verdict of public opinion 
which itis likely to produce. The writer mentions it as a te- 
net inculcated by the same class of politicians, that ‘no in- 
struction is nécessary to enable any one to form an opinion 
upon public affairs ;’ and that the capacity for doing this, 
demands ‘no depth of reflection ; no cultivation of mind; 
and no philosophical habits.’ Politics, in whatever light 
they may be considered, cannot well be regarded as a mere 
series of self-evident propositions, or an assemblage of 
plain and incontestable truths!—If we were to consider 
government merely in the paternal character, which it does 
not always.werit, and were to rs that it consulted the 
good of its subjects with as much sincerity, and tenderness 
as afyther does that, of his children, politics might then be 
viewed principally, as employed in } socal me the mean 
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by, which the greatest sum of national happiness cam be 
produced. Now, let us ask, is this a very simple consider- 
ation? Does it present itself as ifby intuition to every ca- 
pacity? Is it noton the contrary in the highest degree 
difficult and complex? First consider the discordant éle- 
ments out of which this common happiness is to be produc- 
ed. A state is composed of jarring interests and conflict- 
ing passions, of adverse parties and jealous sects ; and it is 
from this heterogeneous mass of warring elements, out of 
which the persons at the helm of the government have to 
extract the greatest possible quantity of public good. 
When the problem is so intricate and difficult, surely 
many persons even of the most upright intentions may err 
in the solution without any reasonable imputation upon 
their probity. 

Even if we were to suppose statesmen in general to be 
actuated by some less worthy principle then that of the 
public good, it would still be unjust to make them all the 
object of indiscriminate abuse. For even the selfish prin- 
ciple takes different directions in different individuals ; and 
very different is the effect according to the direction which 
it takes. Insome it is absorbed in the pursuit of fame, 
and in others in that of wealth. In the first it is frequently 
sublimed into something liberal and high minded; whilst 
in the last it is degraded to the most sordid and grovel- 
ling character. But shall we represent both these states of 
mind in the politician as equally degenerate and corrupt ? 
Where men act from mixed motives let us at least give to 
virtue what is virtue’s due. 

Ofthe negociations for a change of ministry which took 
place during the year 1812, it is well known that that 
which was entrusted to Lord Moira, which, at one time, 
seemed to promise a favourable termimation, was broken 
off upon a point of comparatively subordinate importance. 
This was the removal of the officers of the household. The 
Lords Grey and Grenville required their dismission, to 
which Lord Moira refused toaccede. The author, having 
allowed that it has been the common practice to change the 
persons holding these situations on a change of ministry, 
yet eondemns Lord Grenville for insisting on it as a 
point of primary importance in the circumstances of which 
Wwe are speaking. 
“* We do not,’ says he, ‘ see, therefore, the constitutional ne- 
cessity of this removal; we are doubtful, moreover, as to the 
policy of it, with a view to the preservation of the in 
power. The Prince certainly was greatly attached fo tes 
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persons ; perhaps too much so; into that question we do not 
enter. It appears also, that their influence with him was likely 
to be employed in a manner unfavourable to the new adminis- 
tration. But was there any reason to expect, that their removal 
from office would remove them also from the good graces of his 
Royal Highness ? It could only serve to increase their zeal to 
overthrow the men who had expelled them, and thereby render 
their seat in power more than ever insecure. Would it not have 
been wiser then by suffering them to continue, to mitigate, if 
possible, or extinguish an hostility, which could not cease to be 
formidable ?” 

If the prifice felt the retention of these persons in their 
situations in the household, necessary to his personal 
comfort, it has been remarked, that it was no more than a 
proper act of deference to him not to insist on their dis- 
mission, particularly when that dismission, even if it had 
been conceded, would probably only have increased their 
influence with the prince, and would, from the outset, have 
estranged him from his ministers. On the contrary, it 
has been said that, if the two noble lords, (Grey and 
Grenville) had shown a disposition to yield to the wishes 
of the Prince in this tender point, he might probably have 
been more easily Jed to yield to them in affairs of greater 
magnitude, and much more intimately connected with the 
public interest. The pertinacity of purpose which they, 
the Lords Grey and Grenville, evinced in this instance, 
was no doubt, in their breasts, the impulse of honourable 
principle ; but, while it served to disgust the Prince, did 
it tend to elevate them in the estimation of the public? 
The public in general thought their conduct a too rigid 
adherence to comparatively trivia) punctilios, when great 
national interests were at stake. 

We were much pleased with some of the remarks which 
the author has made on the foreign policy of Great Bri- 
tain. Those which we are going to extract are in close 
unison with our own. We have often maintained that 
nations are to each other, in respect to the reciprocal du- 
ties of justice and humanity, in the relative situation of 
individuals. And as it is the duty of one individual, ac- 
cording to his ability and his circumstances, to succour 
another in distress, so we hold it to be the duty of nations 
with respect to each other, to deliver the weak from the 
oppression of the strong; and as much as possible to 
make justice and humanity respected amongst all. If the 
spirit of this principle actuated the majority of the Euro- 
pean governments, it Would in itself form the best codé‘of 
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ublic law; and be the best security for its observance. 
But let us hear our auther. ) 

‘ That justice should be maintained between nation and na- 
tion, in the same manner as between man and man, is a propo- 
sition, the converse of which may now be considered as ex- 
ploded. But it is not so fully admitted, that nations are bound 
to cultivate between each other the relations of benevolence. It 
has even been treated as chimerical to suppose, that the councils 
of any one people should be guided by other views than those 
of its own particular interest. After the most deliberate con- 
sideration, however, we are quite unable to perceive any dis- 
tinction between the two cases. A neighbour, in the christian 
and philauthropic eye, is merely another individual endowed 
with the same common nature; nations are merely aggregates 
of such individuals. One nation, therefore, appears to us_ 
bound to sacrifice some portion of its comforts, in order to 
produce a much greater good to another nation, in the ver 
same manner as an individual is bound to perform the like 
office to his suffering neighbour. Until we see some solid argu- 
ment to the contrary, we shall not be deterred by the epithet 
romantic, which may be applied to this opinion. All virtue is 
termed romantic by those who are strangers to it. We insist, 
on the contrary, that the obligation of mutual aid, is more in 
cumbent and more wanted in the case of nations, than in‘ that 
of individuals. In the interior of a well constituted society, 
the laws are powerful to prevent any essential injury being done 
by one man to another. But when a- mighty potentate oppresses: 
his weaker neighbours, there exists no legal remedy. There is. 
no tribunal on earth to judge the masters of mankind. Unle 
therefore, a remedy be found, | nations affording to each other 
spontaneous aid, injustice and usurpation must reign uncon- 
trouled.’ 

From the present circumstances of the war, from the 
principle of honourable union which seems established 
amongst the allies, and particularly from the enthusiastic 
spirit which has.been kindled against the domination of 
the French, we are inclined to augur much more favour- 
ably than we did a few months ago, of the probable re- 
duction of the overgrown power of France, within her 
ancient limits. We may now hope, with some degree of 
confidence, that that balance of power will be again re- 
stored amongst the European states which existed previ- 
ously to the French revolution. But in proportion as 
France made an approach to the design which she had 
long cherished of universal monarchy, or at least so long as 


she was so paramount in Europe as to tower like a Co-. 


Jossus over other states, it was vain to expect any thing 
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like the establishment of a system of reciprocal justice, 
and a mutual check upon the inordinate cravings of indi- 
vidual ambition in the great family of the European 
nations. 
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Art. VIII.—The Bees ; a Poem.in Four Books. With 
Notes, Moral, Political, and Philosophical. By John 
Evans, M. D. &c. Book LI. Ato. Ts. London: Long- 
man. 





SUCH a long interval has elapsed since the second 
book of this poem was published, that we had almost for- 
otten that it remained to be finished. We noticed the 
Fast number in our Review, vol. X1V. page 300, in which 
we expressed a hope that Dr. Evans would divest himself of 
the close imitation of Dr. Darwin’s' style. Dr. Evans, how- 
ever, verifies the old proverb of ‘ proffered service,’—for 
he certainly has not heeded our wholesome advice. He 
is still Darwinic ; but, without producing the same inte- 
rest, which that poet cannot fail to excite when deprived 
of scme of that fulsome sweetness of which we have fre- 
quently complained. 

This Third Book of Dr. Evans’s Bees, is written with 
the same ease of versification 2s the former parts; and 
may be called equal to them; but it never rises to supe- 
ricrity. It cannot be said of the poetical power of Dr. E. 
that, vires acquirit eundo. With regard to the interest of 
the whole, we are however inclined to think that the third 
book of this mellifluous poem may claim a preference to 
the second. Our ingenious author has provided an agree- 
able repast for tie botanist; and the botanical matter in 
his notes is very entertaining ‘and edifying. But as the 
Bees are the first personages of consequence in the poem, 
we shall extract the following description of the ican 
Bee surveying the toils of her labourers, and the construc- 
tion of the cells. 

* Still happier they, whose favour’d ken hath seen 
Pace slow and silent round the state’s fair queen, 

In gaze attentive while the joyous crowd 

Bend lowly, as she moves, with plaudits loud, 

And even the busy toilers puuse awhile, 

To bask enraptur’d in their severeign’s smile. 

Well pleas’d she marks the light-fang’d artists crawl, 
Tracing with gluey streak their embryo wall, 
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And smiles complacent, while o’er many a prop 
Of living steps they scale the vault’s high top. 
These in firm phalanx ply their twinkling feet, 
Stretch out the ductile mass, and form the street, 
With many a cross-way path and postern gate, 
That shorten to their range the spreading state, 
Those with sharp sickle, or with sharper tooth, 
Pare each excrescence, and each angle smooth, 
Till now in finish’d pride, two radiant rows 
Of snow-white cells one mutual base disclose, 
Six shining pannels gird each polish’d round, 
The door’s fine rim with waxen fillet bound, 
While walls so thin, with sister walls combin’d, 
Weak in themselves, a sure dependence find.’ 


The royal cells are built last. And these are supposed 


to be the cradles of the infant Queens. In the formation 
of these cells the bees forego their usual ecotiomy. 





‘ For their lov’d queen her mansion of the year, 
No more by wary thriftiness imprest, 

They grace with lavish pomp their royal guest, 
Nor heed the wasted wax, or rifted cell, 

To bid with fretted round the imperial palace swell. 
Yet, no fond dupes to slavish zeal resign’d, 
They link with industry the royal mind. 

Flown is each vagrant chief? They raze the dome 
That bent oppressive o’er the fetter’d comb, 

And on its knotted base fresh garners raise, 
Where toil secure her well-earn’d treasure lays. 
But when to finished prime the fabric grows, 
And the last embryos coart a short repose, 
Again on pious wing the mothers fly, 

With foodful loads to heap the hollow’d thigh, 
Again with sweets to fill the ready comb, 

From flower to flower the brisk purveyors roam. 
And plains sad Chloris how these spoilers steal 
From her ripe crests the vivifying meal, 

Pare the thin films that shield her anther’d reign, 
And all her nectar’d cells insatiate drain ? 

No! kind intruders, all reserv’d for you _ 

She pours thro’ honey’d horn her luscious dew,’ 
While, grateful for the rich repast, ye shed 

Fresh showers prolific round her genial bed. 
Ah! now, in full-blown pride while summer beams, 
And burst from every pore nectareous streams, 
Ere the mild twins to fiery solstice yield, 

And scythe or sickle glitter o’er the field, 

With trunk and talon keen, ye restless throng, 
Thro’ the late lingering ray your work prolong.’ 


Crit. Rev. Vol. 4, November, 1813. Mx 
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Our author, after describing the loves of the bees, gives 
us the following account of the massacre of the Drones. 

* Devoted Drones ! already hath the Muse 
Shed o'er your doom her sympathetic dews, 
And still she marks you with foreboding spring 
Dart thro’ the door, and ply the hurried wing. 
But where, alas! sad outcasts shall ye flee, 
To shun the stroke of stern necessity ? 
E’en should your art the keen pursuit evade, 
And safe ye reach some solitary glade, 
Where no rude spoiler yet hath chanced to stray, 
But bioomful August sheds a second May, 
For pleasure solely form’d, in vain ye try 
With trunk unskill’d to drain the blue-bell’s eye ; 
And vain, with hunger faint returning home, 
Ye seek a scanty pittance from the comb, 
Thence the sharp strokes of angry wings resound, 
And rave in screamings shrill the matrons round, 
With fangs infuriate seize each kindred male, 
And hurl their mangled corses to the gale. 

*« * * * * 


Nor ceasing here, they wreak their vengeful rage 
Even on the young Aurelia’s helpless age, 

Tear the crude bee-nymph from her silk-lined cell, 
And crush the half-form’d embryo in its shell.’ 

This seeming act of cruelty in the bees is to ward off 
the dire effects of famine during the winter season—so 
that they do not keep one member in the hive more than 
they can maintain with ease. Very numerous and diver- 
sified are the other subjects on which the author touches 
at more or less length in the present book. The work is 
addressed to the Right Honourable Lady Eleanor But- 
ler and to Miss Ponsonby ; and to these ladies the author 
pays some elegant and well-deserved compliments. 
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Art. IX.—A general View of the Agriculture of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire ; published by Order of the 
Board of Agriculture. By H. E. Strickland, of Righ- 
= —_ York: Wilson. London: Mawman, 1812, 

vo. 12s: 


WHATEVER opinions some persons may entertain 
respecting the merits of the Board of Agriculture, we 
think that the accounts which, under their direction, have 
been published of the state of agriculture in the different 
counties, have contributed to form altogether, a body of 
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very valuable information, not merely on agricultural, but 
on .other associated subjects. The nature and varieties 
of the soil of the different counties, the different modes of 
tillage, the rates of labour, the condition of the peasant- 
‘ry, the provision for the poor, the division of property, 
the manilee of gentry, the state of the population, t 
poor’s rates, the products, both vegetable and animal, the 
prices of provisions, and a multitude of other important 
particulars, are all, in general, accurately described in 
these agricultural surveys. . And indeed, in many respects, 
they furnish us with details of more real interest and more 
general usefulness, respecting the several counties, than 
are to be found in many county histories of great bulk and 
enormous price. The present Agricultural View of the 
East Riding of the County of Yorkshire, by Mr. Strick- 
land, is not by any means one of the least valuable of that 
important class of works to which it belongs, either in re- 
spect to the matter which it contains, or the manner in 
which it is executed. It is indeed a very respectable per- 
formance ; and does credit to the diligence, good sense, 
and discriminating mind of the writer. 

It cannot be expected that we should notice this work 
much in detail; as it is composed of too many particulars 
to admit of a regular analysis within moderate limits; 
and to give a mere dry enumeration of the contents, 
though it would be easy to us, would to the general reader 
be destitute of interest. 


A large part of the surface of the East Riding of | 


Yorkshire is composed of what are called ‘ The Wolds.’ 
The climate of these Wolds, from their elevated and ex- 
posed site, is said to be ‘ severe and variable ;’ but the 
inhabitants are not often subject to epidemic maladies, and 
frequently attain to a vigorous old age. 
he chalk soil, which is spread over a large part of 

England, beginning with the southern coast, 
‘ terminates at last in this Riding in a bold and lofty front to 
the north. Beyond this, northward, there is no chalk ia the 
island. The chalk is not more than half a mile in breadth 
where it crosses the river Humber; but expanding as it pro- 
ceeds northward, it occupies from Flamborough Head, west- 
ward, an extent of about 27 miles, and from north to south 
upwards of 30 miles.’ ae 

The following may serve to exemplify the great depth 
to which the bed of chalk extends, without any, or at 
least with very little interruption. At Huggate, says the 
author in a note at p. 14, 
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*a well has been sunk in the chalk rock to the depth of 
348 feet, without cutting through it, or meeting with any other 
substance, excepting occasionally a thin stratum of flint.’ 
Landed property is described as less ‘ divided in the 
oy Riding than in other parts of the county.” Many of 
e estates have belonged to the families of the present 
owners for many generations ; and some of them from the 
time of the conqueror.. The lands in this Riding are ge- 
netally freehold. ‘ Copyhold tenures were heretofore 
very frequent, but few now remain, and they are gratu- 
ally diminishing.” The author says that ‘ the tenure of 
Borough English, by which unbequeathed lands and tene- 
ments descend to the youngest son, daughter, &c. occurs 
in the manor of Skidby ;’ and a considerable property in 
this manor is now vested in the youngest of four sisters of. 
the name of Ellerker, owing to the former possessor hav- 
ing ‘died without making any testamentary disposition of 
his property. 
rom the statement of our author we learn that the 
number of resident gentry in the East Riding has expe- ~ 
rienced a considerable diminution during the last century. 
In the +p of that century when Warburton pub- 
lished his Map of Yorkshire, he surrounded it with the 
coats of arms of the different noblemen and gentlemen ; 
-and in which all their mansion-houses were particularly 
enumefated. From this document Mr. Strickland shews 
-that there were at that time one hundred and twenty-four 
mansion-houses, 
‘ where there are now only seventy-four ; a diminution of about 
two-fifths in the last century. That this account of Warbur- 
-ton’s is right there can be little doubt, as most of the families 
are yet known to have existed, and vestiges of most of their 
- mansion-houses may still be traced.’ 
Upon this fact Mr. Strickland remarks that ‘ so many 
_people do not desert the place of their birth, or allow the 
seat of their ancestors to go to ruin except from necessity, ;’ 
_and.the origin of this necessity he traces to the political 
system which tias been pursued for the last century; by 
which he seems to think that the landed interest has been 
sacrificed to the commercial. We feel no inclination at 
present to enter upon a discussion of this hypothesis, 
a we think that much might be said on fe other 
side. 
_ It appears that tithes are not frequently taken in kind 
“in this Riding. The numerous acts of inclosure, whieh 
~haye been passed during the Jast half century, have con- 
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tributed greatly to prevent this practice. In the last acts 
of inclosure, land has been gonerdlly allotted to the fie 
man in lieu of tythes; and, in some cases, they have 
en exchanged for a corn-rent. The substitution of a 
corn-rent seems, oe the whole, not an ineligible méa- 
_ Sure, as it effectually prevents that dimjnution in the jn- 
come of the clergy, which a money-payment, owing to the 
depreciation of the circulating medium, would be always 
liable to produce. .The author makes some weighty. 
jections against the appropriation of land to the clergy in- 
stead of tithes; and we are inclined to think, upom, the 
whole, that such a mode of ecclesiastical provision, if, it 
were adopted, would ultimately prove pernicious both to 
the clergy and to the community. The author, in a note, 
mentions another mode of commutation for tithes, .w 
has, in one instance, been ‘adopted in an act of parlia- 
ment.’ This is the payment to the clergymanof |... - 
‘one-sixth of the real rental actually reserved to the landlord, 
as the commutation for all tithes, great and small; the rector or 
vicar having a power to examine the agreement in all 
where he has reason to suspect collusion; and in all cases. where 
the land is held in occupation by the owner, or any near. cone. 
“nection of the owner, the clergyman to have power to demand a” 
valuation to be made every seventh or ninth year, by an able 
professional land-valuer jointly appointed, or by two stich per. 
sons, one appointed by each, in which case the two so 
pointed shall, before they proceed to the discharge of their of- 
fice, nominate an umpire in case they should disagree.’ 
The author has not been very copious in his details re- 
specting the poor-rates, in which he complains of the in- 
sufficient supply of information. He has however given 
a particular account of the progress and state of this rate 
in the parish of Hunmanby, from a communication by — 
Mr. Wrangham.. 
The total expenditure on account of the poor in the 
East Riding, in the year ending Easter, 1803, appears to 
thave been - + - - - = = + £35,430 5 6% 
‘The medium average of the same ex- 
' penditure in the years ending Easter, 
‘* 1783, 1784, 1785, amounted only to 11,283 7 5 
But in the year ending Easter, {776 
the ‘collective disbursements on ac- 
count of the poor, did not exceed 7,771 11° 6 
Inthe above we brown have proof both of the increase 
of pauperism and of the depreciation of money. a? 
v8 resident population of the East- Riding of the codrty 
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of York, in the year 1801, appears from the populition ab- 
stract to have been 139,433,” so that, at that time, ‘ the number 
of parishioners relieved from the poor’s rate,’ appeared ‘ to be 
seven in a hundred of the resident population.’ 

« The area of the East Riding of the county of York (ac- 
cording to the latest authorities) appears to be 1,268 square 
statute miles, equal to 811,520 statute acres. Wherefore, the 
number of inhabitants in each square mile (containing 640 
acres) averages at 110 persons.’ 

The following is our author’s picture of the general 
state of the East Riding, before inclosures had B ssn 
the face of the country. 

‘ The country was heretofore entirely open, with the excep- 
tion of a few small garths attached to the respective villages. 
Of these villages each was surrounded by a large arable field, 
which was proportioned into several “ falls” or divisions, an- 
nually cultivated in a fixed rotation of crops. Beyond this, was 
an “ out-field,” cultivated only occasionally, but serving as a 
stray for sheep, when not in cultivation ; and a large extent of 
sheep-walk, which never was tilled, but stocked in proportion 
to the quantity of arable land possessed by each individual.’ 

At p. 110 we are told that ‘ the system of naked fallows 
is still maintained throughout the whole of this Riding.’ 
If we may estimate the improvements in agriculture by 
the addition which they make to the productive powers 
of the land, one of the greatest seems to be the modern 
substitution of green crops for the more ancient practice 
of fallowing. The whole land is thus kept constantly 
coamaged.; and the quantity of food which is produced, is 
considerably increased. We do not believe that that in- 
dolent repose of the productive powers of the land which 
a fallow supposes, is ever requisite; and where fallowing 
is: practised, it is either through a prejudiced attachment 
to old customs, or through ignorance of a better mode. 
Where -fallows are necessary to recover the land from the 
effects of exhaustion occasioned by overcropping, or to 
prepare it for the oe of a crop of wheat, there 
are several green crops by which this end —_— be ac- 
complished with more advantage than by a naked fallow. 
Somé crops of this kind are now cultivated, which were 
quite unknown a few years ago; which seem to have the 
effect of mellowing or fertilizing, rather than of impove- 
rishing the soil; and it is probable that more of this 
kind of crops will hereafter be introdnced. Hence, per- 
haps, that:practice of fallowing, by which so much land 
was annually rendered unproductive, will come at last to 
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be entirely discontinued; and that per etual vegetable 


activity will be restored to the earth of which it is suscep- 
tible; and which the greatest good of its inhabitants re- 
quires. ee: 

The following shows the great change which has taken 


place in the habits of the East Riding with respect to the. 


bread in common use within less than half a century. 

‘ Previously to the last forty years, about which time the in- 
closures in the East Riding first commenced, and introduced a 
prodigious alteration in the system of agriculture, bread made 
of barley and peas, was universally used in all the farm-houses, 
and amongst all the lower orders on the Wolds; and in some 
places on the clay-lands, where beans weré more generally cul- 
tivated than peas, barley and beans were mixed; the former 
made an excellent, nutritious, and palatable bread; the latter 
had a stronger and less pleasant flavour, if , many beans were 
used, but was equally nutritious and wholesome. Both were 
leavened or fermented, and made moist and light bread, the 
dryness and heaviness of barley-meal being corrected by the 
peas or beans, Fashion, however, has so oy oe ed the 
taste of the people, that probably at this time barley-bread is 
not to be met with in a single family in the East Riding. People 
are still living who remember wheat so little esteemed, that 


where barley was wanted for bread, it was not unusual to give: 


an equal quantity of wheat in exchange for it.’ 

The Swedish turnip, the utility of which the author 
mentions in terms.of high commendation, is said to be com- 
ing into more general cultivation in this part of the island, 
The author speaks of it in the following terms. 

‘It iseasy of culture, and its value in spring, when turnips 
are become hollow or rotten, and clover and tares ‘are not ready 
for cutting, is incalculable; it appears, indeed, to be the grand 
link so long sought for in the chain of provision throughout the 
year, for the inhabitants of the field and the farm-yard. It is a 
plant likewise, upon the durability of which the most perfect 
dependence may be placed; for when once produced, it is in 
sensible, however bruised or injured, to the inclemencies of the 
weather; and is besides so entirely retentive of its natural 


juices, that roots drawn in February, and carted to a barn, 


have been found perfectly juicy, and in every respect good in 
the beginning of June; it even remains sound and moist after 
having ripened its seed.’ ! 

Paring and burning ‘is in great repute in, the East 


Riding, and particularly upon the Wolds;’ and the author 


appears to be a warm friend to the practice. 


‘ The best farmers on the Wolds, in taking up a piece of dis- 


tant and barren swarth, pare and burn for turnips, which will in 
general produce a crop sufficient to pay the expences, without 
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any other manure; these they eat upon the ground by sheep, 
the treading and dung of which will ensure a good crop of tur- 
nips the second year; these are likewise eaten in the same 
manner; a crop of barley with grass-seeds follows, by which 
means the land is left perfectly clean and in good heart, and 
‘the seeds are certain to prosper.’ 

The wages of labour in the East Riding are represented - 
by the author to be exorbitantly high; and he states them 
‘im many cases to have been doubled, and in some more 
than doubled since 1794. Most of the agricultural labour 
is said to be ‘ performed by yearly servants iu the farmer's 
house.’ The labourers, both those who are maintained in 
the house, and those who maintain themselves, appear to 
live better than in many other parts. 

‘The food of farming servants and labourers is invariably 
milk for breakfast and supper, with cold meat, or fruit pies, or 
cheese-cakes ; and for dinner hot meat-pie 0, boiled meat and 
dumplings, with small beer. No ale is given except during 
harvest, or occasionally as a reward for any extra or severe la- 
bour; nor is beer given, except to those who are boarded in 
the house. The labourers, who supply food for themselves and 
their families, live also comfortably in general, compared with 
those of many of the southern counties. Their bread compre- 
hends the whole of the wheat, except the coarse bran, and is 
home-made ; this they eat with butter, or bacon and potatoes, 
and they have commonly one meal in the day of fresh meat, or 
meat-pie.’ 

From the author’s account of the high wages of labour 
and of the degree of comfort in which he describes the 

santry to live, we suppose that the supply of labourers 

.jn the East Riding is hardly equal to the demand. This 
we consider to be a disparity on the right side; as it 

.tends to add most to the happiness of those who are ge- 
nerally most oppressed. If the supply of labourers were 

more plentiful, and there were many superfluous hands, 

the price of labour would, indeed, be reduced; but would 

not the general stock of comfort and enjoyment be dimi- 

nished ? - d 

In the sum total of the population of this Riding, which 
was 109,403, according to the returnsin 1801, there is an 
— of females above the males to the number of 

9. 

"+ At some former period many parishes in the East Riding, 
and particularly upon the Wolds, have far exceeded their pre- 
sent population, as traces exist, proving numerous villages to 
have been much more extensive than they are at present. Jy 
‘many instances, indeed, populous townahipa appear to haye 
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Ween reduced to one or two farm-houses, and in some are totally 
obliterated.’ a 

From the account of the population of the East Riding, 
which was taken in 1811, it appears that it had experienced 
ain increase of 20,963, in the course of ten years, or 
nearly one-fifth of its previous amount, if the former re- 
turns were accurately taken, which the author seems to 
doubt. ‘ A decrease of population to the amount of 2,724 
has taken place in the town and county of Hull since the 
former return.’ This must be ascribed to the pecul:ar 
‘circumstahces of the war; and the decay of trade which 
it has produced. We here take leave of our worthy au- 
thor, wishing him health to pursue his agricultural re- 
searches; and to enjoy the sweets of rural life. 





os 





Art. X.—A Treatise on the Diseases and Organic Lesions 
of the Heart and great Vessels. By J. N. Corvisart, 
M. D. first Physician to their Imperial and Royal Ma- 
Jjesties, Baron of the Empire, Officer of the Legion of 
Honour, Member of the Institute, and of the Academies 
of Vienna, Madrid, Naples, Petersburgh, &c. &c.&e. 
Translated from the French by C. H. Hebb, Member of 


the Royal College of Surgeons in London. 8vo. Un; 
derwood, 1813. 10s. 6d. 


IN a preliminary discourse, prefixed to this Treatise, 
_the writer insists on the necessity of anatomical and phy- 
siological knowledge to the practical physician. He says 
on this subject, 
‘ The sole end of practical medicine should be not froma 
barren curiosity to seek out singular appearances in the dead 
subject, but to enable ourselves to distinguish diseases by cer- 
tain signs, by invariable symptoms; yet even at this day men 
are to be found hardy enough to maintain that to cure diseases 
it is not necessary to be well acquainted with them ; and it can- 
not be denied that this miserable assertion has found defenders 
even among those who pretend to be physicians. From hene¢e 
springs the vulgar notion, that the minute researches of anatomy 
are useless to the physician. I hesitate not to affirm, that this 
opinion, which has promoted the neglect of the study of . prac- 
tical medicine, is one of the principal causes of the little _pro- 
gress that our art has made in the knowledge of organic di- 
seases. Morgagni maintains it as part of his. text.’ wal 
No enlightened person will dispute that correct physi- 
ological principles are a valuable, perhaps the most va 
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juable part of medical knowledge. Just pathology,without 
which all medical disquisition is but idle babble, can rest 
upon no other solid foundation; and it includes as essen- 
tially necessary to its acquisition, a competent eri 
of the animal structure in general ; and more particularly 
of the human frame. But we must observe that the con- 
nexion between these studies is but slight and imperfect. 
A man may be an excellent anatomist, he may know every 
minute artery, vein, and nerve of the human body, and be 
completely ignorant of the properties of the body, asa 
— system. Minute anatomical researches, therefore, 
give but an imperfect aid to the enquiries of the physi- 
cian. We will not deny their utility, but we suspect that 
this utility is commonly rated too high, by those physi- 
cians, in particular, who are much versed in them. 

M. Corvisart, though possessing a just sense of the 
character of his profession, and evincing some sensibility 
to the obloquy which is often unjustly thrown upon it, 
seems to be fully aware of the strict limits which nature 
has set to its utility. He considers it to be as.absurd for 
a crowd of badly organized individuals to expect health 
from the art of the physician, and to aspire to longevity, 
as it would be to demand of an architect to render solid 
and durable a house built against every principle of ar- 
chitecture, and with the worst materials. He acknow- 
ledges that organic disease must in most, if not in all 
cases, prove inevitably fatal; the causes of these affections 
he believes to be seated deeply in the physical and moral 
habits of mankind; causes over which medicine possesses 
little controul. , 

One of the sources of these organic lesions consists, in 
the opinion of this enlightened writer, in their own ac- 
tion. They, thus, in ee of the renovating and conserv- 
ing powers of the vital principle, wear out and give way. 
This is certainly true toa certain extent. Every animal 
has thus its limited term of duration. But as the fere 
nature, as far as we can gain information concerning 
them, do not appear subject to organic disease, we doubt 
whether the natural weening of parts can be fairly ad- 
duced as a cause of these changes of structure. Itisa 
just cause of old age; but not of diseased and premature 
mortality. 

The author has treated separately of the different parts 
of the heart. Pericarditis, or inflammation of the in- 
vesting membrane, is the first object of his attention. M. 
Corvisart has not produced one example where this di- 
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sease was pure and uncomplicated. We may therefore 
conclude that such is extremely rare; though it some- 
times occurs; and indeed we have ourselves met with it. 
More ——“s it is united with pleurisy, or pleuro- 
neumonia.’ Hence, therefore, its symptoms are con- 
joined with those of these diseases, or of other deep-seated 
inflammations. And whether it really possesses any re- 
gular pathognomic symptoms, by which it can be precisely 
ascertained, is somewhat doubtful. Nor is this a matter 
of so much consequence as may be apprehended, since the 
treatment is essentially the same as in other inflammations 
of important organs. Perhaps, an extraordinary depres- 
sion, jactitation, faintings, a very quick and contracted 
pulse, with pain and uneasiness about the region of the 
heart, may be the signs which most commonly indicate the 
disease. 
There is both an acute and a chronic pericarditis: M. 
Corvisart has given examples of both. 
In treating of the hydro-pericardium, we are presented 
with a curious observation. It is in the following 
words. 


‘ T have often remarked in my lectures, that although a few 
days before, or even at the moment of death, the extremities 
may have been swollen or distended with water, yet fifteen or 
twenty hours afterwards, this swelling has been found to have 
greatly, nay sometimes almost wholly subsided. 

‘In a very short time, then, notwithstanding the body was in- 
animate, a kind of revulsion took place, which caused, on the ~ 
one hand, the almost total disappearance of effusion in the ex- 
tremities; and on the other, produced a deposit in the chest 
and pericardium, proportionate to the emptying of the cellular 
membrane of the extremities. We consequently feel some sur- 
prise, on opening the chest, to find, contrary to expectation, 
more or less water in it, as well as in the pericardium.’ 


These phenomena concur with several others in proving 
that total death does not take place at the same moment 
as the immediate and external signs of death. It is, om 
this principle, not difficult to account for this observation. 
In these cases there was, probably, a great mechanical 
obstruction to the entrance of the lymph into the great 
veins adjoining the heart. By the relaxation of death, 
this obstruction is removed; when the absorbent vessels 
continuing to act, the anasarcous swellings of the limbs 
are removed. But whether there is any thing like a re- 
vulsion or not, is at the best exceedingly doubtful ; as it 
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is nearly impossible, in such cases, to determine that the 
cavities of the thorax were previously free from water. 

Aneurisms of the heart are of two species. Sometimes 
to the dilatation of one or both ventricles, is united a 
thickening of the muscular fibres: at others, the fibres 
expand without any increase of substance, so that the ca- 
vity assumes the appearance, nearly of a membranous 

‘bag. Yet commonly these appearances are conjoined, 
one of the ventricles (usually the left) being thickened, 
and the other merely expanded. But cases sometimes 
occur, in which the right ventricle is thickened, and even 
the auricles of the heart have been found in that condition. 
Examples of each of these facts are here given. Others 
are likewise produced, in which all or some one of the 
cavities were preternaturally dilated without thickening. 
The most usual exciting cause of these dilatations is a con- 
traction of the aorta, or ossification of its valves. It is 
easy to see how the obstruction given by this morbid 
structure to the emptying of the left ventricle may cause 
the blood to accumulate in this ventricle. And how oc- 
casionally the same defective action and its consequences 
may be communicated to the other cavities. M. Corvi- 
sart has called those cases of dilatation, in which there is 
a thickening of the muscular fibres, aclive aneurism of the 
heart; where the dilatation is simple it is denominated 
ssive. 

The remote cause -of the difference between these two 
different states, is to be sought for in those labourin 
under active aneurism, possessing a greater original 
energy of constitution. It would probably not be very 
difficult to distinguish the one from the other by the symp- 
toms. In the active aneurism the palpitations are strong 
and violent, and the pulse full and vibrating; whereas in 
passive aneurism the heart will rather undulate than 
pulsate, and the pulse will be almost lost. M. Corvisart 

oints out several other distinctions ; but we apprehend 
at none of them are fixed and invariable. Nor do we 
think, notwithstanding what he has said to the contrary, 
that they are not both of them essentially founded in a 
constitutional debility of the fibres of the heart. For 
however strong the heart is apparently in active aneurism, 
it is still unequal to the due performance of its functions. 
“It is this defect which lays the first foundation of the di- 
-sease.. In consequence of this the ventricle is never emp- 
“tied; and the cavity is dilated. The increase of the mus- 
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_cular fibres appears to be a constitutional process to re- 
store the just proportion between the moving powers and 
the resistance ; but a process which is only imperfectly at- 
tained, since the disproportion continues increasing, till 
death finally closes the scene. 

Aneurismal dilatations of the cavities of the heart are 
usually united with ossifications and contractions of the 
valves, or auriculo-ventricular apertures, and, indeed, ap- 
pear to be a consequence of them. These deviations from 
the healthy structure, like the aneurism, are much more 
usual on the left side than on the right; insomuch, that 
some distinguished anatomists, and, in particular, Bichet 
has declared that the right side of the heart is perfectly 
exempted from them. He asserts, as the result of all his 
observations, made in the Clinical Hospital of the School 
of Paris, that the orifice of the right ventricle, the tri- 
cuspid valves, the pulmonary sigmoid valves, and even 
the heginning of the pulmonary artery, are never affected 
with cartilaginous or osseous induration. But M. Corvi- 
sart has clearly shown how much too general his assertion 
is, and has produced examples of ossifications and con- 
tractions of each of these parts. It must be granted, 
however, that these are by no means common occur- 
rences. 

Among other alterations from the natural structure, M. 
(€. has observed excrescences on the semilunar and 
mitral valyes, which in appearance greatly resembled 
venereal warts; and he suspects that they might have had a 
similar origin. The proof, however, is exceedingly vague ; 
and we suspect the resemblance itself to be more fanciful 
than real. This conjecture we regard as a proof, that the 
minds of the writers of the French school continue to be 
tainted with those superstitious notions regarding the syphi- 
litic poison, which, fifty years ago, were universal. “It 
is easy to perceive what will be the precise effect of the os- 
sification of these valves on the propelling powers of dif- 
ferent parts of the heart. And were the human body s 
ject to the fixed laws of a simple hydraulic machine, it 
would not be difficult to determine the symptoms whith 
would result from their derangement of structure. But im 
the living body this is a business of infinite difficalty ; 
perhaps it is sometimes impossible. If the disease be con- 

nedto the parts concerned in the pulmonary circulation, 

_ the only necessary mechanical change would be a disor- 

dered respiration. But how is it possible to distinguish a 

disorder of the respiration from this cause from the regu- 
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larities of the same function, which may proceed from a 
multitude of other causes, either physical or moral? An 
enlightened man may form perhaps a probable conjecture ; 
but certainty is obviously unattainable. If the obstruc- 
tion be seated on the left side, the nature of the complaint 
will be more evident, both from the action of the heart it- 
self, and from the pulse, besides other signs. When the 
valves ofthe aorta are indurated, there is said to be 

‘a particular rustling, ditticult to describe, perceptible to the 
hand when placed on the precordial region, and which, doubt- 
less, proceeds from the difficulty which the blood experiences in 
passing through an aperture no longer proportionate to the quan- 
tity of fluid to which it has to give vent, 

We are well acquainted with this peculiar feel; but 
should call it a grating rather than a rustling. We con- 
ceive it to be owing to the regurgitation of blood into the 
body of the ventricle, owing to the defective action of the 
valves. 

The far greater part of the observations collected in this 
volume are original, and made principally from patients 
received into the hospital de /a Charité: but on subjects on 
which his original sources of information are defective, the 
author has called to his aid collateral authority. We 
lind among other things, a very good collection of facts re- 
garding what has been called the blue disease; a state of 
system which has been very satisfactorily explained by 
anatomical investigation, which has at the same time ex- 
posed the futility of hypothetical speculations concerning 
it. It does not appear that this colour of the skin is owing 
to exactly the same kind of defective or morbid organiza- 
tion ; but there seems to be one general cause of this affec- 
tion: viz. amixture of venal blood in the arterial circula- 
tion. In two cases, which fell under the author’s inspec- 
tion, this was caused, in the first, by a perforation of the 
septum between the ventricles ; in the second, by a similar 
perforation in the situation of the foramen ovale. Similar 
facts have been observed by other writers; and indeed 
been reported by Sen and Morgagni. There has been 
observed, in more than one subject, both the foramen ovale 
open, and a hole through tke septum of the ventricles. 
These cases occurred to M. Caillot, professor at Stras- 
burgh. Inachild at Glasgow, the aorta sprung from 
both ventricles, by two orifices, each of which would 
admit the extremity of a finger. Our countryman, Dr. 
Baillie, has recorded, ina supplement to his Treatise on 
Morbid Anatomy, a still more extraordinary fact. Ina 
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child, who lived two months, during which time the skin 
was constantly of'a blue colour, and was cold to the touch, 
the pulmonary artery was found to rise from the left ven- 
tricle, and the aorta sprang from the right. The canali- 
culus arteriosus and the foramen ovale remained unclosed; 
without which disposition there could have been no com- 
munication between the aortic and pulmonary systems, 
and none of the venous blood, bromght by the venecave 
to the heart, could have reached the lungs. The inference 
from all these cases is, that this morbid state, far from 
being, as some physicians have dreamt, the cpngequence of 
a scorbutic cachexy, is generally produced by a vicious 
conformation of the heart, either natural or accidental, 
which, causing an unnatural communication between the 
right and left cavities, produces a transposition of a 
av of venous blood, and its admixture with ar- 
terial. . 

. M. ‘Corvisart has some singular ideas on the produc- 
tion of aneurisms of the arteries, which, though not esta- 
blished as yet by observations sufficiently numerous or de- 
cisive, merit the attention of anatomists. Aneurisms have 
been called true and false; the true being a simple dilata- 
tion of the coats of the artery; the false having in addi- 
tion to the dilatation a rupture of one of the coats.- M. 
C.’s remark regards the generation of the false aneurism. 
He says, that he observed in the body ofa tall thin man, 
on the anterior part of the arch of the aorta, a little tu- 
mour, of the size of a walnut, and ofa black-colour, which 
appeared like a gorged bronchial gland; but was found to 
be a real fibrous pouch, adhering, as it were, to the coats 
of the artery, with which it was in a great measure con- 
founded. It had a membranous covering, containing a 
substance not quite so firm as tallow, and of a.deep red 
colour, much resembling the old clots of blood which ad- 
here to the sides of aneurismal sacs. He sought in vain 
for any communicating aperture between this membrane 
and the cavity of the vessel ; but the external coats of the 
artery, at the part corresponding tothe cavity of the cysts 
were destroyed; and at this point the artery was much 
thinner than elsewhere. Internally, there was a greyish 
and livid spot, corresponding with the base of the cyst; 
but no aperture of communication could be per- 
ceived. 

In the same subject, another tumour rather smaller, 
but in other respects resembling that described, was dis- 
covered just above the trunk of the celiac artery; and in 
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a very old subject, three similar tumours were observed 
‘@pin' the ventral aorta; andthe primary’ iliac atteriés Nad 
seaeh one or twov ''Phe inference; whith the writer would 

draw from thes# facts, is, that had thé subjects tived longer, 
vthe coats of the artery: would have been cottipletely perie- 

trated; so that the blood would have passed into the cavity 
of the cyst; transforming it into a saiiguineows tumour, 
which would have increased, in proportion te the facility 
with which the blood could have dilated its fibrous pariétes. 

Fhe author concludes, Un | 

‘Tf these facts should hereafter be confitmed by a number 
oéf similar ones, the mode in which some aneurisms ‘form will 
turn out to be very different from what is usually supposed... It 
would then appear, that these aneurisms, instead of developing 
themselves, froin within to without, by the dilatation of ove or all 
of the arterial coats, are formed from without, ‘by a kind..of 

/erosion, wearing out, or even, if we may use the expression, 
causing the death of these coats. And the aneurismal bags, in- 

‘stead of being formed of one or many of the dilated. asterial 

coats, would entirely consist of a membranous, fibrous, and ad- 

herent cyst, quite distinct from them. 
‘© Yet still to render clear this mode of formation, it would 
be necessary to know how, and of what this tumour is composed, 
in what manner and by what means it develops itself; whe- 
ther it be by some chemical process with which we are unac- 
quainted, or by some unknown acrid humour corroding the in- 
ternal membrane of the artery, and producing the grey and cis- 
cumscribed spot, so much resembling a burn, a kind of spha- 
celus, &c.’ ) 
Having gone through the different species of organic 
lesions, with the various signs of each, M. Corvisart: con- 
cludes his work with coroliaries, which may be deemed.a 
summary recapitulation of the most important preceding 
observations. In these are included a general. suryey; of 
the causes of these diseases, their signs, their usual. course, 
-the prognostic, treatment, and the symptoms by: which or- 
ganic lesions of the heart may be distinguished:-from other 
complaints of the chest, as peripneumony, asthma, .bydro- 
-therax, palpitations, and, some hepatic, affections..; Many 
of the remarks indicate an acute, discriminating, and pe 
-netrating obseryer, . But we suspect that the , writer 
has occasionally described from. imagination, .or., has 

grounded his diagnostics upon that mechanical reasoning to 
\which all anatomists are inclined, rather than upon a-faithe 
faldelineation of nature. This we think very evident.in the 
_digtinctions which he.has attempted to establish. betwee 
» the signs of organic lesion of the heart and bydrothorax. He 
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has drawa a. picture of this latter disease, whieh . we: think: 
no practical. physician ean recognize, and whieh is at vaviepes 
with the best authorities in medicine... We agree, -haw- 
ever, with the author, in thinkiag that most- commonly 
various organic lesions have reeeived the .indiscrimimete 
appellation of. .hydrothorax; which, though: consideted 
as the idiopathie disease, was purely consecutive, . (»i(w 

Among the eauses.of these diseases M. Corvisart tmen- 
tions one which we cannot but suspect to he purely iaii- 
ginary. He has suggested it at the outset’ of the 
work, and again recurs to it towards its elosey': He 
“says » se7S 
| 1 Phe causes which may change organs from their netufal 
condition, are very numerous ; the vital principle may Tesiet 
some, but cannot overcome all; it may surmoont them for a 
time, but cannot permanently destroy them. I say more, that 
the vital principle itself, the source and preserver of health, may 
sometimes, by its unequal distribution, by its prolonged accu- 
mulution, upon one organ, or by its abandonment of another, 
become the cause of organic diseases, as well as of many 
‘others ; and I do not think it inconsistent with what has been 
advanced in the course of this work to assert, that active or 
passive aneurisms may, under different circumstances, have to 
other cause than this vital power being excessive in some or 
deficient im others, I would boldly assign this cause to an infinite 
number of other diseases, not organic, but disposed to become 
so, if it would not lead me into a long digression from the 
subject.’ 

This paragraph presents one of the too common exam- 
amples in which men substitute words for things, and at- 
tempt to account for phenomena by the assumption of gra- 
tuitous principles. hat in truth is the meaning of the 
vital principle being accumulated in an organ? -Is vital- 
ity a substance or a mode? To suppose it capable of ex- 
cess and deficiency is giving it an existence independent 
of the matter in which it is inherent; though it appearsa 
strange confusion of ideas to suppose that life can be a 
thing distinct from the living substance. Again, what is 
the meaning of an excess of vitality? Can a part be too 
inuch alive? We believe, on the contrary, that excess ef 
action is not inconsistent with diminished vital powers. 
We would cite the example of erysipelas, which often ter- 
thinates in gangrene; that is to say, in a complete loss of 
vital power, or of vitality ; for we suppose the phrases sy- 
nonimous. But granting that im diseases the vital princi- 
ple accumulates in one’ part and is deficient in another, ‘is 
this the cause of disease, or is it no more than a sign of dis- 
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eased action. And is there no assignable cause of this in- 
equality of distribation? For it is obvious, that if there be 

its to little purpose to indicate the fact,whilst we are still 
in the dark as to the causes of the fact. 

« ‘We certainly think that the translator of this work has 
rendered an acceptable'service to the profession, by giving 
itvan English dress. It is the only complete treatise on 
diseases of the heart which we possess. umerous as are 
the deviations from the natural structure which M. Corvi- 
sart has described, perhaps there are still some omissions. 
We have not met with any account of ossifications of the 
coronary arteries, which Dr. Jenner has pointed out as 
consistent with, and apparently occasioning the paroxysms 
of the angina pectoris. There may be other omissions; 
but they cannot be numerous or important. ‘The work is 
& valuable addition to our stock of dissections. Though 
dissections afford but an imperfect clue to the phenomena 
of the living body, whether in health or under disease, . yet 
it is of consequence to know all that they can rat LO 
those of Morgagni, Lieutand, &c. these of M. Corvisart 
form a good appendage, and as such, we have no doubt 
will command the approbation and esteem of the scientific 
members of the medical profession. 
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Art. 11.—Scripture Instructions, in the form of Question and An- 
swer, as taught in the Royal Lancasterian Sehools ; being a Selec- 
tion designed to promote Piety and Virtue, and to discourage Vice 
and Immorality. Originally compiled by John Freame, and printed 
in 1713. London: Darton, Harvey,and Co. 1813. 12mo. 


THIS is an excellent catechism; and is the more to be es 
teemed, because the answers to the questions are in the lan- 
guage of Scripture. Thus therefore it does not substitute human 
exposition for Scriptural doctrine; but gives us the great 
truths of Scripture in Scriptural expressions without any secta- 
rian comments or perversions. We will select one of the sec- 
tions as a specimen ofthe manner in which the work is executed.. 
It shall be ‘ Section XII, of Lying and Flattering. "4 

*Q. Should we not avoid lying, and alwaus speak the truth? 
A. EpuH. iv. 25. Wherefore putting away lying, speak every 
man truth with his neighbour: for we are members of one 
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another. Cot, iii. 9. Lie not one to another, seeing thats 
have put off the old man with his deeds.—Q. What saith Dawid 
of those that telllics? A, Psaum ci.7. He that worker de: 
ceit shall not dwell within my house: he that telleth lies ‘shall 
not tarry in my sight.—Q. What saith Solomon concerning a» 
faithful witness? A. Prov. xiv. 5. A faithful witness. will not 
lie: but a false witness will utter lies. Chap. xix. 9 A false 
witness shall not be unpunished: and he that speaketh lies« 
shall perish.—Q. Will God's children tell lies? A. leatame 
lxiii. 8. For he said, Surely they are my people, children that 
will not lie: so he was their Saviour.—Q. What saith Selomowe* 
of a lying tongue? A. Prov. xxvi. 28. A lying tongue hat. 
eth those that are afflicted by it, aud a flattering mouth worketh 
ruin.—Q. Should aruler hearkento lies? A. Prov. xxix. 12. 
If a ruler hearken to lies, all his servants are wicked.—Q. What 
saith Jonah of those that observe lying vanities? A. JoNAU ii, 
8. They that observe lying vanities forsake their own merey.— 
Q. What saith David of flattering lips? A. PsaAL™M xii. 2. 
They speak vanity every one with his neighbour: with flatter- 
ing lips, and with a double heart do they speak. 3. The Lord 
shall cut off all flattering lips, and the tongue that speaketh 
proud things.—Q. Dceth he not desire to be delivered from.lying 
lips? A. PsaLM cxx. 2. Deliver my soul, O Lord, from lying 
lips, and from a deceitful tongue. 3. What shalbbe givem unto 
thee? o- what shall be done unto thee, thou false tongue? 
4. Sharp arrows of the mighty, with coals of Juniper.—Q. What 
wasto be done by the law of Moses unto a fadse witness? A, 
Deut. xix. 16. If a false witness rise up against any man, to 
testify against him that which is wrong: 18. If the witness 
be a false witness, 19. Then shall ye do unto lrim as he had 
thought to have done unto his: brother: so shalt thou put thg 
evil away from among you.—Q. What said Elihu concerning 
giving of flattering titles? A, JoB xxxii. 21. Let me not, ‘I 
pray you, accept any man’s person, neither let me give flatter- 
ing title unto any man. 22. For I know not to give flattering 
titles, in so doing my Maker would soon take me away.—Q. What 
were the two things Agur prayed for? A. Prov. xxx. 7. “Two 
things have I required of thee, deny me them not before “1. ‘die, 

- 8. Remove far from me vanity and lies; give : me ‘neither -pos 
verty nor riches, feed me with food convenient for me-—-Q, 
What seven things did Solomon say were an «bomination to the 
Lord? A. Prov.vi. 17. A proud look, a lying tongae, and» 
hands that shedinaceent blood. 18. An heart. that devisethr- 
wicked imaginations, feet that be swift in runaing to mischief, 
19. A false witness that speaketh lies, aud him that soweth-dis 
cord amogg brethren.—Q. What said Christ to the Jews. ‘who 
called God their Father, and yet continued in their wickedness’? 
A.. JouN viii, 44. Ye are ~ your father, the devil, and the: 

Nwn2 ” 
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lustwof your father'ye will do; he was a mutdeter frdin’ the 
bepasing; and abode not in the truth, because there is no truth: 
in bins When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh ‘of his own: fot 
he is aliar, and the father of it.—Q. Shall all liars have’ their 
ion in the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone ?”, A. 
av. xxi. 7. He that overcometh shall inherit all things, and I 
will be his God, and he shall be my son. 8. But——all ‘Tiars 
shall ‘have their part in the lake which burneth with fire und 
brimstone : ; ce 
Very salutary admonitions may be impressed in this manher ; 
aed, bemg enforced by Scriptural sanctions may leave 
such traces on the mind as will not readily be effaced. 








_.. . POLITICS. 


Mav. 12.—Lettéers aiiiresséd to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Protestant Clergy of England, on the secret Cause of the Increase 
of Catholics; ax inserted in the British Press: with additional ‘Let- 
ders and Notes, Signed a Catholic Priest ; or a Reply to the Calum- 


mies and Slanders advanced against the Catholic Petitioners in the 
_Yeer 1818. London: Keating. 


THERE aremany sensible, sprightly, and pertinent remarks 
in these letters‘on the subject of the Catholics, The writer, 
whether a Catholic priest in reality, or only in self designation, 
is evidently a person of sagacity and reflection. In lett “X the 
author having mentioned a report that in London there has been 
a great falling off from the Protestant church to the Catholic, 
exhibits the following as the means by which the Catholic 
priesthood acid to the list of proselytes. 

-* The Catholic Priests, winterand summier, generally rise be- 

ween the hours of five and seven, though some make a practice; 

never beign in bed after four. The. two first hours of the 

day are devoted to private prayer. Our chapels open every day 
in the year, at half past seven in the morning: and between the 
bears of eight and twelve you will seldom enter, without seeing. 
a priest at the altar; as they officiate at the different hours, in 
regular rotation, for the advantage and convenience of the con- 
gregation. Nearly the whole of the morning, till one o'clock, 
may be-said to be taken up with prayer, or the instruction of in- 
dividuals, and often will you see the priest, who can rise with 
Pindar in his loftiest flights, cheerfully descending to the level 
Of the humblest understanding, and with the utmost solicitude 
amd labour, explaing to the infant, or the poor unlettered ma- 
t#on, the first article of the Apostles’ creed. 

~* Be thei es forth from his chamber, not to distribute his 
eatds at the doors of fashion—not in quest of invitations to din-: 
wert-——to balls—or to routs; but to the couches of the sick—1# 
the hovele of the distressed—to loathsome cellars and garrets— 
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tq the workhouses, and hospitals ;. and bis ,chief.richey praia! 
cheerful hearst, and an upright: consviquce. >... With thesenked 
cheers the drooping. and desponding,, and when he cannafa: 
ford.a gift, he,leaves behind him the generoug; tribute of isd 
hunble means, ¢ \ AS gre O55 tO 
‘Neither the name of Protestant, Dissenter, or Methodist, re-7 
pels him; no disorder, however contagious or offensive, mor digar 
tance, startles him ;. at all hours of the night he is called -upoas 
and no Catholic priest in London, ever retires to his bed, .withed 
out heing exposed to be roused from it. any heur te assist-the 
dying. Such is the manner in which they spend their day; thes 
evenings of which are either occupied with private. prayers, the; 
preparation of sermons, instructive reading, or in the society of 
virtuous and respectable friends, With all this toil and labour, 
their receipts, however, seldom reach 1001, a year. Neverthe- 
less, they in general contrive to distribute several, pounds of. this; 
sum dmong the poor.’ “pp 
“Tt is very certain that the stand which Catholicism, -partieu- 
larly in Ireland, bas made against the light of the seformation, 
is mot owing tothe want of any hostile will on the part of the 
legislature, or any hostile conduct on the part of the law. For 
if Catholicism could have been crushed by the effect of malevo- 
lent intentions, or by a weight of penal and disqualifying sta- 
tates, hardly a Catholic could, at this moment, have been left in. 
Iréland. But what part of the world is there in which Catho-. 
licism is so firmly rooted amongst the mass of the people as -in. 
Ireland? Persecution, instead of rooting it out, has, in fact,. 
ma(e jt strike deeper into the soil, and caused it to twine itself. 
with an almost indissoluble tenacity round the hearts and affee-. 
tions of the Irish. The reformation woe, penne ing the 
last céntury, have made great progress in Ireland if it |, nos: 
been checked by the penal statutes which a parliament, profess-. 
ing-the Protestant faith, thought proper to enact against those. 
whio adhered to the Catholic. a 
“It is remarkable and worthy our reflection, that there is. nq: 
country on earth where the Catholics have been so - industs-. 
olsly'teformed by forfeitures, gavels, informations, restraints, 
premynires, and pevalfies, as ia Great Britain and Ireland 3 nor, 
any tpubtry where Catholicity; unassisted by visible means, bag, 
de such an obstinate stand against the reformation. ,\, Ig, 
short, a further law is requisite against Catholicity, to give the; 
present laws effect; and that is, an act to deprive men of. thei 
sénses, ‘With a view to persuade them that oaths, , constables, 
lawyers, and parliaments, are the genuine successors .af ther 
Ap le ted Gunrdinns of Conetenty : or that disabiliten snd 
jalties, inflicted on a people for mere matter of opinion, .¢ap- 
Tecrotingbis gin 4 of Conscience.’ aij = $75 
“At the end of these letters there is an extract from. a memoig: 
whith M. Talleyrand read some years ago at the National Im 
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stitute, in which that subtle statesman remarks the singular 
harmony which prevails amongst the Americans of diverse 
sects and the most discordant theological opiniens. This har- 
mony he ascribes to the ardour with which every individual 
pursues his own immediate interest. Does he mean that _re- 
ligious zeal is replaced by mercenary cupidity? And if it be, 
can we imagine that this would ultimately redound to the beuefit 
of mankind 2 We can easily see how the moral complexion of 
acountry may be vitiated, but cannot so readily discern how it 
can be atall improved by banishing the warm glow of devotional 
sentiment in order to make way for the cold calculations of 
avarice ; Or by leaving auetion no ruling passion but that of 
the most sordid and meicenary kiud.—-We have sometimes 
known religionists of Aigh professing crihoedoxy, as eager in the 
race of personal interest as those who never troubled thems-ives 
about modes of faith. But still the religious spirit, thongh it 
may sometimes suffer a man to be debased, has, in general 
a tendency to elevate his sentiments and to inspire disinterested- 
ness of principle. When the spirit rises even to the pitch of en- 
thusiasm, its effects are still upon the whole more favourable to 
the hest interests of limmanity than those of a grovelling selfish- 
ness, which has always a mere or less immediate connection 
with cruelty and injustice. The characteristic of the Americans 
with respect to religious sentiment is apathy; but who would 
wish to generate a torpid indifference to those truths, which, if 
of any, are of the highest maguitude and importance? The re- 
ligion of the Americans is that of Change-Alley ; and the wor- 
ship of Mammon is the only one which they seem to prosecute 
with zeal. 


Art. 13.—Cliristianity in India. Letters between Laicus and an 
East India Proprietor, as they appearedin the Times Newspaper, 
in the Months of August, September, and October, 1813. London : 
Rivington. 


THE two polemics, who are seen in this pamphlet contending 
for, or against, the necessity or fituess of endeavouring to con- 
vert the ‘Hindoos to Christianity, ate both men of abilities; nor 
shall we attempt fo decide to whiich ‘we ought to ascribe supe- 
tiority of mental strength. With respect to “the question itself, 
which they have both so strenuously agitated, it may be regarded 
in a double light, as one of political expediency, and of moral. ob- 
ligation. With feapect to the political expediency of the mea- 
sure, most persons who have been in India appear to think that 
the attempt is perilous in the extreme: and with respect to the 
moral obligation, there are many who cannot bring themselves 
to believe thaf it can be obligatory on their conscieuces to risk 
the safety of an empire and the destruction of millions for the 
sake of diffusing amongst them a theological system different 
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from 'that which they at present posséss. If the niass of ‘the 
people in this country, ina great and striking degree, exceed the 
nitives of Hindoostan, in temperance, truth, Justice, merey, and 
other virtues, and if this moral superiority of the British over 
the followers of Brahma be entirely owing to the different arti- 
cles of their belief, then we think that the conversion of the 
Hindoos would be so far an undertaking worthy of the highest 
order of philanthropists. But, even on this last supposition, a 
og may well arise about the best mode of accomplishing 
the greatend which we have in view. Shall we endeavour to 
effect it by oral teaching, or by means of the press? 
by missionaries, or by books?—Those, who think that Ay ate 
tempt should be made in that manner, which is least likely to 
excite disturbances in Hindoostan, would certainly prefer t 
silent operations of the press to the obstreperous brawling of fa 
vatical preachers ; and.consider books as the best missionaries 
which we can send to the East. 


POETRY. 


Art. 14.—Fingal, a Fine Eirin; a Poem, in Six Cantos. With 
Notes, intended to delineate the Manners and State of Society of 
Ancient Ireland. London: Miller, 1813. 


THOSE readers, who areadmirers of that kind of lofty ro- 
mance which carries us many hundred years back, and who 
love the descriptions of warlike chiefs with dark looks, glittering 
spears, terrific scowls, gleaming javelins, and blue-eyed 
maids with golden hair, will take some interest in the poem now 
before us. And in the description of the manners of ancient 
Ireland which it exhibits, they will find some entertainment. In 
Ossian we read of theking of woody Morven, the airy hall of 
Cruthloda, and the dark-haired Duth Maruno. ‘hough the 
present poem may not exercise our articulating organs so much 
as Ossian, yet we are not wanting in sounding names. We have 
a Carthollan, a Marthon, a dark Innismone, and a blue-eyed 
maid called Gelchossa. The story of this beauty is a very me- 
lancholy one, and forms the chief interest of the poem. Gel- 
chossa is the only remaining child of the old Kerthal, who hayiug 
lost all his sons, is soothed by the tender and affectionate atten, 
tions of this beauteous daughter, for 
‘ lovely was Gelchossa’s song, 
And sweet upon the harp her powers ; 
And Kerthal’s days went calm along 
On peacefu! downy-winged hours. 
Alas ! Gelchossa’s harp low lies, 

The light of health deserts her eyes, 
Her wasted form, her faded bloom, 
Seem sinking to the rapid tomb.’ 
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Kerthal, alarmed at t' ill heatth of his lovely daughter, 
hastens to the temple of Beal, and ‘kneeling at the shrine, vows 
that, if the gods will restore Ker to health, he will consecrate 
her remaining days to the ‘servite of this deity.” tur,“ 

‘ To tend his firexite hiynin hiv’ praiskO" '% 
* The pray’r Was answerd, 4i he Wow!" 
Was heard and tegisterdsabove:” °°” 
Nor woutd'the priests of ‘fieav’n alldw * 
‘The pleadings of @ father’ ove” 
On Gelchossa’s recovery, she ‘quits hér aged father, and re- 
pairs to the Temple, where she ‘ts ‘adinitted amongst the Virgins 
of the Sun, whose businéss it is fo tend the satred fires. On 
the absence of his child, Kerthal betonies lonely and wretched ; 
and for many months ‘fe has véty frightful dreams, which alarm 
him for the safety and happiness of Gelcliossa. So, distracted 
indeed is he by the repetition of these terrific visions, that he 
determines to go sectetly to the temple'to catch a sight of his 
child. a S aese ier gli Saag 
* He sought the’ sacred temple’s pale, 
_! Where foot profane tad néver trod, ; 
woe ,.» «Where ¢'em the high-prtest of the god, 
Enters with mute mysterious awe, * ~ 
_* * * 
Hid by a pillar'cf the fane . 
Th’ unhappy Kerthal trembling knelt ;° “ 
—— - i He hop’d to gaiti 

Gelchossa’s giance; thro’ all the throng 
He look’d, but saw her not; her song 
He heard not mid the:voices high,’ 

That sent sweet masic to tire sky. 

Sudden they cease! alarm ‘is given, ' 
Wide through the:temple loud and ‘shrill | 
With cries the calm night-air is riven, 

And shoutiugs shake the'holy hill. 

Distinct they iow ure heard to say, 

Some stranger, thro’ the secret way, 

E’en to the tempie’s ‘inner dome, ' 

Hath been this ev’ning seen to come.’ 


Search is made, and Kerthal being found by the. priesty he 
is bound and cast into a dungeon, from which he is soon 
brought forth for condemnation. And here follows a descrip- 
tion of that dreadful tribunal, where all is mystery, darkness, 
and horror,’ “Whilst he is waiting, the chief priest orders the 
woman to be brought forth who has proved false to her vows, 
that he may pass upon her the dreadful sentence of the law, 
which is nothing more or Jess than that of being burnt alive. 
bound within the pale, 


t 


* 








The victim 
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, And closely draw. the impervious veilys'¢ [5 [oH 


Of black, that darkling, o’er her faee 0) 2uste0e 
And round. her slender limbs is thrown,. 5.) \: +1 
She speaks no word, she heaves no groan, 19; 190 


Kerthal, in bonds at distance laid, 

Felt, tho’ he knew not why, the dart 

Of keen forebodence pierce his heast-— «” 

Can this be his dear blue-eyed maid.’ 
The sentence is passed upon both the criminals, add 


‘ Kerthal, now borne the dark shrine nigh, © *>% 

Gazes intent with anxious eye, Je 
To see the female’s veil remov'd, 9 
"Tis done—’tis done—whom his soul lov’d, ¢ 


His sweet Gelchossa be beholds ; 
Like one whom heavy torpor holds, 
With count'nance pale, with lifeless air 
She stands supported—her fine hair 
Down her white neck dishevell’d falls, 
In vain her father frantic ealls.’ 
The remainder of this scene is very well deseribed. Kerthal 


and his offending daughter are bound to separate stakes, and 
fire is set to the pile. 


* Now while involv'd from: ev'ry eye, 
By smoke and fire, while death seems nigh, 
Wond’rous to tell, the ground beneath 
Sinks with the death-devote; they breathe 
A freer air below the blaze.’ 
* * * v 
‘ Kerthal, convey’d in slow deseent, 
At length—Gelchossa by his side— 
Finds him within a spacious room, 
Where glimm’ring torches scatt’red wide, © 
Partially dissipate the gloom.’ , 
After remaining some hours in this situation, 
* By mortal hands 
Seemingly untouch’d, wide open flies 
A distant door; before these eyes, 
The late so dreaded high-priest stands, 
No frown he wears—look soft and kind, _ 
‘°' Such‘ as from woman’s gentle mind ; 
Might emanate, he fondly throws 
Upon Gelchossa’s dead repose. 
He kneels, his hands with trembling haste 
Loose from her lovely limbs and waist 
' The chords that to the stake confin’d. 
'Kerthal he next proeeeds to unbind, 
-And-then, as tho’ his soul was there, 
Aguia gaz'd on the'slumb’rer fair. 


cE wm le Hee 
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Old man, he said, she soon will wake 
From this dull stupor, then thy way 
With ber thou must immediate take 
Downward yon slope, ; r 
- * * + * 


The priest orders Kerthal to follow the winding. of a river 
which he points out to him, and tells him that it will take him 
and his daughter toa place which they are to make their home. 
After urging him to basten his departure, he disappears—and 
Gelchossa awakes. She raves about the priest; and, in the 
tumultuous confusion of her thoughts, fancies she is speaking 
to him, bids him depart, and refuses to accept of life from his 
hands.—She exclaims, 

* Go! leave Gelchossa to repose, 

Thou hast preserv’d thy priestly name.’ ; 
But, when her father makes her sensible that the high priest of 
the temple has preserved their lives, Gelchossa discloses to her 
father that by dark magic spells she had been seduced by this 
holy man, that when her crime became known, she was thrown 
into a dungeon, though the ghostly father had assured her, that 
she should not die ; but that the laws must seem to be obeyed in 
order to shield his dignity and fame. Gelchossa soon gives 
birth toa son and dies. Kerthal takes the infant and follows 
the path which was pointed out to him by the priest, and 
reaches the home prepared for him in safety. This son of 
course expands into a great warrior; but we think that we have 
given our readers such a specimen of the poem as may excite 
their curiosity to pursue the details of the story, which is by 
no means wauting in interest ; aiid in many parts exhibit marks 
of elevated conceptions, and a poetical mind. 


Art. 15.—Poems, by .Three Friends. London: 1813. Heseltine 
Price 17s. 


‘THE poems of which this little volume is composed, are 
the production of three friends, the amusement of whose early 
years, has been the cultivation of that small share of poetical 
talent which may have fallen to their lot. Their entrance, how- 
ever, on the more serious pursuits of very different, but equally 
laborious professions, will in all probability prevent their con- 
tinuing that devotion to a cherished pursuit, which may now be 
inconsistent with their duty.’ 

So says the preface, and we heartily congratulate these poe- 
tical youths on their being so much more advantageously em- 
ployed than in spending their precious time in bringing forth 
such common-placed jingle as miss and bliss, free and flee, sage 
and page, gloom and bloom, and, of all things in the werld, 
bring and offering. But it seems that these Beau-garcons were 
unwilling to resign their lyre, till they had encircled it with a 
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* wreath of poetical wild flowers,’ as a memorial of their friend- 
ship. All this is very pretty and delightful. But, why they 
should have thought it necessary to publish their united effu- 
sions remains to. be proved. It could not certainly be from the 
harmony of the verse, the beauty of the imagery, or the no- 
veltv of the subjects. We have had dedicatory epistles in 
verse, impromptu’s to Marianne’s, lines to worthy folks, who 
are confined by sickness, farewels, imitations, odes, stormy 
nights, inscriptions to arbours, and psalms paraphrased, so often 
before, and so much better than this triad of friends have pro- 
duced, that we really think the world would not have been of- 
fended past endurance, had the present collection remained in 
the young gentlemen’s writing desks, or at least have only oc- 
casionaliy made their appearance in manuscript for the gratifi- 
cation of a bachelor uncle, or to the astonishment of a maiden 
aunt. But, that our poets may not think that we treat them 
shabbily by not giving our readers a specimen of their genius, 
we shall select the following, not because it is the best, nor be 
cause it is the worst ; for we believe that there is not the smallest 
difference, and that they are all equally excellent. But the 
present morceau best suits our limits. 


TO MARY. 





‘Yes Mary, I have journeyed long, 

In life’s eventful morn, 

The roseate bowers of love among, 

And felt its keenest thorn ; 

Yet would’st thou but the wish befriend, 
With thee should all my journeyings end. 


‘ And I have strung the harp of love, 
To many a fair one’s praise, 

And I have heard her lips approve 
The fond, but artless lays ; 

Yet wouldst thou bless its simple tone, 
That harp were strung for thee alone.’ 

There’s a brave lad for you! If Miss Mary curls up her lip 
in disdain at this offer, she ought to sing ‘ Poor old Maidens’ 
all her life. We are a little curious to know at what age this 
enamoured poet tumbled into love; for as he talks of journey- 
ing long ‘ in life's eventful morn,’ and having felt ‘ love's keen- 
est thorn,’ &c. one would suppose that he had attained to years 
of discretion at least. But, on referring to the preface, we are 
told, (by way of an excuse for all faults that may chance to be 
found) that they were such very young men when these effusions 
were penned, as not to have reached their twenty-first year.— 
How droll then, to talk of ‘ journeying long,’ and to string the 
harp of love to the praises of so many of the fair! what a gay 
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deceiver. it is! However, we trust that’ the three friends will 
hang up theirharps.for the present; and attend to more serious 
concerns, like good boys: :and:learn to preserve their friend- 
ship for each other, without writing love ditties’ in company; - 
or, continuing their poetical partnership, in which when they 
come to. pay their printer’s bill, and settle with their stationer, 
they will find move loss than gain. . 


NOVELS. 


Art. 16.—L’Intriguante; or, the Woman of the World. By An- 
“thony Frederick Holstein. Author of Isadora of Milan, Miseries . 
of an Heiress, Bouverie, or the Pupil of the World, &c. 4 Vols... 
London: Colburn, 1813. 


THE fertile brain and active fingers of Mr. Anthony Frede- 
rick Holstein are never idle. One production follows so quick 
upon another, that. he is a host in himself; and we know not 
how the circulating libraries could go on, if it were not for his 
indefatigable industry and heroic perseverance, 

L'Intriguante ; or, the Woman of the World, cannot fail: to 
please those readers who delight to revel iirhorrors ; and in this - 
novel they may pick and choose amongst the dismals, so hap-° . 
pily and so plentifally are they scattered over the whole. The 
first volume opens with the execution of a murderer, who ends: 
his life on the gallows. This hanging business is but just gat 
over, and we are going on smoothly to find out the story, when: - 
we are very agreeably favoured with a most delightful myste- . 
rious assassination. If, however, this brace of horrors isnot. ; 
thought sufficient, the reader will find his way cheered .by nu-.- 
merous comical peccadillos of the same kind, such as sending 
little babies, by means of a dose of opium, into the next world, + 
before their time, or by dispatching a man by a good knock 
down blow, that kills, without any farther ceremony, upon the. .! 
spot. This performance is also sendered . piquant .by a hand-. 
some wife, running stark staring mad; and all for love of 4 
handsome young may in lieu of her own husband, . But these: .:: 
are mere bagatelles compared with the conclusion, which. is.::- 
nothing more nor less than.a burning to death, of one of the. 0 
principal female characters of the piece ; and which seid pa 
may truly be denominated a blazer. 

We know of no horror-monger of the present .age -like Mr. 
Anthony Fiederick Holstein; he has the faculty. of whisking oe 
from ‘a murder to a ball, from a gloomy dingle haunted: $ 
frightful nun to a concert room, and this with so much.agree vs 
facility, that we hardly know where we.are. And then as fot < 
murder, we would pit him against the Williamsons or the Lear 
for a thousand pounds to a tester, In;fact. he: carries. off: 
palm for murderqus w riting from all his brother quilhdsivers af 
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Mr. Halstein has distinguished himself as a novel writer for 
some time; and several of his productions, which have met our’ 
eye, certainly lay,claim to much ingenuity of plot and origmality 
of character. . Even the. oue- new before: us has its merits, thought’ 
it is by no means.equal to some other of his prodactions. “Mr. 
Holstein has .also been fortunate in hitting the taste of the times, 
both in his style as well as the form and arrangement of his 
stories. 

What Miss—or what Maudlin, listless wife, <loes not glow 
with admiration when she meets with such language as the fol-» 
lowing':—His ardent gaze, rose-blighted, (much virtue in rese 
bliglited) adored: yr convudsive start, voice soft, musical, 
emphatic, pangs of jealousy iceing the streams of love, glowing 
aoneatt the gaze of his ardent eyes, uncertain shadows, Seasfol 
shadows, mysterious dingle, effulgent beauty, melancholy's 
deepest charnel, eyes cast down, and eyes cast up, clammy lips, | 
shuddering frame, unconscious steps, tottvring steps, (and, any . 
step but @ straight forward one,) withered heart, innocent off- 
spring of guilt, senseless on the floor, aud ean-de-luce.. 

What lady of modern sensibility can read the above, without: . 
heaving a'thousand soft sighs of sympathy? And with this sort 
of diction Mr. Holstein’s work abounds. ‘his is the inebriati 
language, these are the senseless rliapsodies that turn our girls’ 
heads, and make thenr imagine themselves lovely unfortunates, - 
and interesting angels. \t is this flowing, flowery accumulation 
of prettinesses that'makes the Miss of fifteen toss up her nose 
ia the wind, at the plain sense and wholesome admonition of her 
parents and guardians. It is reading all these fine things about 
nothing at-all, whiclr teaches her how to clasp her lovely hands, 
and throw up her fine beseeching eyes to heaven with an expres. 
‘ sion almost celestial, and personify the heroine. And it is, more-_ 

over, this kind of study that makes the handsome matron direct, ,, 
her a eyes with almost any expression, except that of . 


modesty, to the udmiring youths around her chair. : 
Mr. Holstein has got wp this novel in haste; it displays 
BY throughout, a good deal of ingenuity and stage effect,—quite.. 
.u enough to dazzle; but it is by no means well executed. . 
‘> Gertrude’s character is too demoniac to interest, and too close a. . 


copy.of many others witich we have read. Lady Olivia’s hypo- | 
crisy and guilt are not exposed as they ought to be ;, for though 
Iv. Mr.:Holstein gives ‘het one of the most horrible deaths that can, . 
it fall-to the lot of a human creature, yet still she dies triumphant, _.. 
4 Her orimes are not made known, and therefore Elizabeth’s fame 
S* remains. unjustly sspersed. Nor do We see the necessity of | ., 
oor Sir Lucius Denham’s so suddenly making his exit; for his 
xa iving would':make no diffrence in the business of the drama, . 
m any more than his death. We could find some other faults, hut, 
ty as that is:an- office which we are’by no meanis fond of exercising, . , 
we shall close the book, with assuring Mr. Holstein, that he bas | 
produced much better novels than ‘ The Woman of the World’, 
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Art. 17.—Parliculars of te Successful Tvesiment of a Case of Hydre- 
phobia, with Observations, &c. Ky Rice Wynne, Apothecary, 
Shrewsbury. London: Longman, 1813. 1s. 6d. 


WE shall give the particulars of this case as they are related 
by Mr. Wynne. It appears that a pointer bitch, supposed to be 
mad, was observed in the neighbourhood of Shrewsbury, cn the 
22d of January, 1813, and after biting a cow in the leg, (but, as 
itis said, not through the skin,) a kitteu which. was killed, a 
greyhound which was likewise killed, at last bit a man on the 
hand who was unloading coal. Abraham Cook, aged 38, the 
person thus bitien, was persuaded by his friends to walk to 
Shrewsbury about an hour after the infliction of the wound, 
when in the language of Mr. Wynne, the bitten part was excised 
by Mr. Thomas Sutton, surgeon ; but according to this account, 
without any good effect. For symptoms which our author 
judged to be those of hydrophobia, began ov Friday. the 5th of 
February, fourteen days after-the accident. These kept gradu- 
ally increasing till the Monday, when Mr. Wynne was inciden- 
tally called in to see the patient as he was passing through the 
village in which he lived. Mr. Wynne describes him at this 
time as having his eyes inflamed and staring, his features dis- 
torted and indicating the greatest disiress and anxiety, while he 
was “ with dithculty detaived in his bed, and appeared to be 
watching, and anxious to escape an object that occasioned his 
distress,” 

‘Ina very short time,’ says Mr. Wynne, ‘ his left. hand, arm, 
and his head were convuised. I pressed him to dik, some 
water, but could not prevail; and although [ did not observe 
any additional horror at the moment | offered it, still it was 
evident he was so much convulsed as not to be able to drink. 

* Being convinced in my own mind of the uature of the disease, 
I was anxious for the advice and assistance of my much-cesteem- 
ed friend, Mr. Thomas Sutton; yet L.was also aware that no 
time should be lost, and that she delay of an hour might hazard 
the life of our patient. The pulse was from 70 to 80 beats ina 
minute, varying in strength and regularity. 


‘I bad recourse to the abstraction of twenty ounces of blood, 


taken from a large orifice, and the time of taking it did not ex- 
ceed six minutes. He fainted, and remained for an hour with 
scarcely a perceptible pulse ; and it was evident the whole time, 
his disease was abating. His countenance became more coms 
posed, and much pater; his eyes were less inflamed; the con- 
vulsions ceased; when recovering from his faintness, his first 
request was that he might be allowed to drink some water, and 
when it was brought to him he seemed much to enjoy it. I now 
left him ; desiring, if any return of his disease took place, I might 
be immediately acquainted with it. I sent Lim pills, containing, 
to each dose, one grain of opium, three grains of the submuriate 
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of mercury, and one grain of James’s Powder, which were 
directed to be taken every three hours.’ 

The patient was bled again on the following day till he had 
lost about ten ounces of blood, when ‘ he fainted, and his pulse 
was again scarcely to be felt.’ ‘ After the faintness had sub- 
sided,’ the pulse ‘ was reduced to fifty-five beats in the minute, 
pad was regular.’ It ‘did not exceed during the remainder of 
sis illness.’ After the second bleeding, no symptoms which 
deserve any particular notice occurred, ‘ and the patient per- 
fectly recovered.’ In this case, perhaps, the actual madness of 
the dog, by which Abraham Coek was bitten, has ‘not’ beet so 
fully established as might have been wished ; and if the dog was 
actually mad, there may still exist a doubt whether the symp- 
toms of the patient were those of hydrophobia. 


Art. 18.—The Germany and Agricola of C. Cornelius Tacitus Srom 
Brotier’s Texi, with all his Observations, Notes, and Emendations; 
and with Critical and Philological Remarks. By Edmund Henry 


Barker, of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Longman, 1813. 
i2mo. 


THIS is a valuable addition to the number of our useful 
sehool books. The editor has given ample proof of his various 
reading in his notes at the end of the volume. 


Art. 19—Doctrina Generum sive Introductio ad veram Logicam. 


Aliorum excogitata collegit, suaque aliqua adjecit, Daniel Mooney, 
Coll. Trin. Dub. Socius. Dublinii, 1812. 8vo. 


THIS work has the merit of perspicuity and precision; and 
contains as much instruction in the forms of the common logic 
as can well be required in the process of academical instruction. 
This logic is of more use in detecting errot than in discovering 
truth, and in dissipating the cobwebs of sophistry, than in esta- 
blishing the edifice of science, or adding to the stock of valuable - 
information. It is, however, one of the inteliectual auxiliaries of 
which the mind ought not to be destitute. 
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